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PLEASE ae * With wife and family perhaps hun- 
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Keenest at the time of spring planting 
and planning. To-day, whether the 
gardener bends his back amid vistas de-- 
signed by Capability Brown or along the 
borders of a pocket-handkerchief lawn, 
these pleasures are in no way diminished. 
The time of spring planting and planning 
has come round again, and once more . 
The Times publishes as a separate sup- 
plement a special Survey of Gardening. 
Covering a wide range of seasonal in- 
formation and practical instruction, this - 
third Survey includes articles by leading 
horticultural experts on lawns; early and 
late vegetables ; ground covering plants; 
earthworms and fertility; herbaceous 
plants for late summer ; outdoor vines in 
England; trends in lily breeding; long- 
lasting bedding plants; new labour- 
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‘We Are Rearming_ for Peace’ 


By ie: Rt. Hon. HUGH GAITSKELL, 


WANT to inact to you ine our defence programme—not_ 
the financial side of it, but the effect it will have in industry, 
the difficulties it will create for us over exports, what it will 
- do to people’s jobs, and to the supply of things for the shops. 


_ First of al the scale of the programme. You probably know 


the. figures in pounds—{4, 700,000,000 over three years. That is 
what it will cost. Averaged out, that makes about twice the present 
rate of spending on defence—I12s. 6d. a week for every man, 
woman and child against half that today. Of course, I don’t mean 
_ that that is what everyone has to pay. Some—the better off—will 
pay more than this, and others—the poorer—will pay less. Most 


of the increase is in equipment for the forces—aircraft, artillery, 


tanks, airfields, ships, uniforms and ammunition. It is a° bigger 
_ programme than anything we have ever done in peace before. But 
it is not a full war programme, nothing like it. For example, at 

the peak of the“last war, four out of every five workers in the 


_ engineering industries were making arms. The new _programme, 


when it is properly under way, will take about one in five—that 

is about a quarter what it was in the war. 

But we must remember some other differences between. the 
situation today and what it was then. In 1939 we had over a 

mil unemployed. So we could increase production for defence 

r more oa rd without rogeee out omiethins else. We have 


ALE, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


not got ee reserve now. Détehee is bound to push some other 
things lower down in the queue, or right out of it for a time. 
Then, from early in 1941 onwards, we had lease-lend. We did 
not have to worry how to pay for our_imports from America. As 
for other countries, we borrowed a great deal from them, especially 
from the Commonwealth. We got into debt. And so, not having to 
pay, or at any rate pay at once, for our imports, we could let our 
export trade drop night away. Other important things, part of 
our ordinary activities at home, were dropped as well. It was war 
and nothing mattered except winning it. So we did very little 
building—virtually no new houses for nearly six years. We made 
hardly any new machinery for civilian industry. We knew it would 
make things far more difficult after the war, but that mattered so 
very little—the paramount need was victory. 

Obviously, it is not like that today. We are rearming for peace. 
We believe that if we and our allies are strong there will be no 
war. But that means that we cannot disregard the future. We have 
to go on modernising our factories and power stations, building 
houses, and making new ‘machinery for use at home. And that is 
not all. This time there is no lease-lend. We have got to pay for 
our imports of food and materials by exporting. Unless we get 
into debt or live on charity—which none of us wants—exports are 
the only way to keep ourselves fed and working. With a great deal 
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of effort aid entice! in these st-years, we hae won back 


position where we are paying our way. We are just not going to 


slip right down a Sp NEC into debt, then into- ce on 
foreign aid: — 
That brings me to. another difficulty. The { prices of what we 


have to import, and in particular raw materials—wool, cotton, _ 
_ rubber, tin, hide and skins and so on—and to some extent food 


as well, have been going up very fast indeed. There were some 
increases earlier in 1950 partly because of devaluation and partly 
because of a higher demand from America. But when the North 


Koreans crossed the 38th parallel last June, there was a new and 


much bigger wave of buying of materials for military purposes, not 


only for rearmament, but for stocking up against the chances of | 


a major war. Of course, prices began to rocket upwards. We are 
seeing the result now in what we have to pay for some of the things 
in the shops—and there is no doubt that there is a good deal 
more of that sort of thing to come. This hits us very hard. It is 
an additional burden imposed by world rearmament, on top of 
our own defence programme, a burden imposed not only on us, but 


on all the other countries which have to depend upon imported 


raw materials. And of course we feel it. It is just as real as the 


defence programme itself. ee, 


e 


Effects of Price Increases 


These price increases not only affect us as consumers . indivi- 


dually in the shops. They also enormously increase the total bill 


for imports which, as a country, we have to meet by our exports. — 


The same quantity of wool alone will cost us at today’s prices 
'£150,000,000 more in 1951 than in 1950. That shows what we 
are up against. Even last year, to meet the bill for higher import 
prices a very substantial increase in the amount of our exports was 
required. This year, I am aftaid, it is going to be a good deal 
worse. I am not saying that the price increases will go on for ever— 
in fact, I am sure they will not. But I don’t think anyone can 
tell you just when they are likely to stop. That brings me to the 
other great difficulty. It is not only the high price of raw materials 
that is worrying us—it is the actual shortage of them. The 
tremendous increase in demand set loose by the’ Korean war has 


meant that we are beginning to have a good deal of difficulty in 


getting enough of some materials to keep our factories fully at 


work. The reason I worry about this even more than about the high 


prices is that, whereas higher prices mean a bigger bill and a 
heavier burden, shortages make it far more difficult for us to 
carry the burden. And this‘is why: normally, each year brings an 
“expansion in production—a dividend, if you like, which we draw 


from greater efficiency, better equipment, new techniques and so ~ 


on. In the last year or two we have been doing extremely well in 
that way. But it will be far more difficult to get this expansion 
in production if we cannot get the materials on which to work. 


_ This problem of material shortages, like that of high prices, can- 


not be dealt with by one government alone, least of all by Britain, 


which is a large consumer_but produces so few materials itself. It - 


~ can only be handled by international action. That is what we are 
trying to do. At this moment, meetings are taking place in America 
of the countries chiefly concerned, to try to share things out fairly, 
Well, that is the background. The defence orders themselves will 
be pretty well concentrated on three groups of industry—on 
textiles, on building, and above all on engineering, including 


vehicles and shipbuilding. Of the engineering orders, well over half — 


the main contracts will go to Royal Ordnance Factories, to aircraft 
works, to the motor vehicle industry and shipyards. But there will 


be quite a heavy demand on the general. engineering industry, not 


only for finished goods, but for bits and pieces as well. And that 


makes a very awkward problem. The engineering industry makes: 


vehicles, ships and machinery both for export and as equipment for 


British industry. It is quite likely that in these next few years, how-_ 


ever much we may try to avoid it, rearmament will mean some 


slowing down in this work of re-equipment. But we cannot allow it 


to go too far. If, 
the manufacture of plant fo: 
. load-shedding in future and lower p 


the defence programme. So the only thing is to make up for this by _ 
pushing up exports from other industries—especially those which — 
minister to our immediate comfort and convenience, the textile Ee 


easier to support, ae ae 


other hand, we do not want exports to ‘dfop sdtees if hav. told — 
you why. But there is bound to be some decline in exports from 
those parts of the engineering industries which are most involved in — 


and clothing industries, pottery and glass, ‘household equipment 
of all kinds. By pushing up exports. of these things and going © 2 
short of them ourselves we aim to go on paying our way, to avoid — 
getting into debt,. and to carry on the vitally important work of — 
modernising and re-equipping our factories. This then is ate 
you and I as consumers have to make a big contribution. — . 

If you ask me just how much less there is going to be in the os 
shops, there will be no great difference to begin with. As for later — 
‘on, it is not so easy to answer. We cannot be sure how successful — 
we shall be in increasing exports of some of these things. They z 
may not all be so easy to sell abroad: And we do not know just — 
how much increased production we can get in the face of raw 
material shortages. But I can say this. Shortages i in the shops are — 
not likely to be on the scale we had to put up with during the — 
war, when we got less than half normal supplies, and quite a lot — 
of things disappeared completely. I do not think that will happen. ey 
And I see no reason why there should be a reduction in the © 


supplies of food, drink (or tobacco for that matter) or of fuel: and — 


other things like entertainment and travel should not be affected. 
You may be wondering about housing. There will certainly be more — 
work for the building industry because of defence, but we are not _ 
proposing to cut the housing programme. We shall do-our best to 


see that the 200,000 houses a year continue to be built, though 


there may be some delay in articular places where an urgent : 
defence building job has tobe done. Oe 
Well, there it is. We shall have to do with less, ‘but not a great ; 
“deal less, and not of the most important things. ‘Of course, a lot 
of people nowadays expect their standard of living to be going up 
all the time. That certainly is not going to be possible during these — 
next few years. We have got to divert all and more than all that 
would have been available for improving standards into improving on 
our security. And that means that if some people or groups manage 
to make themselves better off, then it is going to be at the expense _ 
of others. I hope we shall be able to limit: that kind of thing—_— 
everyone accepting some share of the burden ese: to his 
capacity, the very least falling on those who are Pouteshs 


‘ —_— 
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‘A Disappointing Picture’ Tet = GU ee ae 
This is a disappointing picture. ei is bad f tuck to run ‘ito this © 
trouble j just when our recovery effort had succeeded so well. I. feel 
it, of course, as Chancellor, for had it not been. for Korea. . and 
rearmament, 1 should have heen looking forward noW to producing is 
quite a ‘cheerful Budget, including perhaps some pleasant tax 
remissions: Bad luck! But there are two things: to be said on the ~ 
more optimistic. side—only two, but. very important. The first is 
that the purpose behind this big ‘fearmament programme, to reduce — 
the risk of attack and of war, will, we hope, be achieved. And if — 
and when it is, we “may not have to go on spending so much. We 
do not believe” ‘we are entering on an- unlimited. arms-race, but . 
putting | on a special ot to get euusselves into a rei oe. “3 
position quickly. x ie a 
The second point is that if we can. ‘manage. to-go on increasing 


our production—and I am certain our industry can do it if we can 


ss 
ts 
get the raw. materials—then our national wealth will go on " 
increasing year by year; so that the defence programme will be a 


will leave us free after a time to get on with ou: RE ange fe * 

of building up prosperity and raising the standard. . Let us | 

remember that, as we go in now for ome ed On spurt. Wert .§ 
Home. Overseas Services 


yy 


Latin America in 


N a sense there is no such thing as Latin America, no such thing 

| yet as a Latin American man. The region, after all, stretches from 
the Mexican frontier with the United States, to Cape Horn, nearer 

the south pole than the tip of any other land mass. It includes an 
extreme diversity of soils, climates, vegetation and people. These have 
grouped themselves into nations, each of which contains a rich variety 
- of types and presents a distinct personality to the world. All the same, 
the term Latin America makes a convenient fiction and it is under 
this title that the republics have come to be known as a collective unit. 
From the point of view of the tourist all is picturesque. With time, 
money and adaptable organs he can have what he likes, from the cold 
summits of the Andes to the humid forests of the Amazon, a hothouse 
without the glass—parrots, orchids and all. You can explore that mighty 
but yellowish and rather dirty stream in a comfortable steamer. It 
will take you as far as Manaos, whose opera house is one of the out- 
standing vulgarities of the world. From there, though not in luxury, 
you can go two thousand miles further: and if you are ready for 
considerable discomfort can reach places where you may well be met 
with a flight of arrows. Or there are the southern lakes, most lovely and 
spectacular scenery, with trout the size of codfish. Or for those who 
relish it, such as myself, there is the winter melancholy of the prairies, 


where a population of doomed beasts moves perpetually towards the | 


slaughterhouse. In the end, from whatever quarter you come up, you will 
arrive against that formidable mass, the Andes, with peaks and volcanoes 
that reach 22,000 feet, with moonlike deserts and glaciers that tumble 
into the Pacific. : : 
As is well known, Latin America was discovered by voyagers from 
Spain and Portugal, men with African or Moorish traits, a remarkable 
‘greed for gold and a strong distaste for the labour of getting it. They 
found people there whom they called Indians. Large numbers of these 
perished on contact with European diseases and many more through 
forced labour in the mines. But the invaders mingled with the Indian 
women, on an unofficial basis; the Portuguese likewise with the black 
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Peruvian village in the high Andes 
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the World: Today 


By SIR RONALD FRASER . 


An avenue in Rio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil 


people whom they brought in to make up for the unfortunate failure 
on the part of the natives. In time the Portuguese settled in what is 
now called Brazil, the Spaniards almost everywhere else; and the whole 
region became peopled with their descendants. Today there are more 
than 150,000,000 souls; of these about 14,000,000 are Indians, the 
rest either descendants of white marriage with native or Negro, or else, 
as in Argentina, people recently from Europe. 

Apart from such common characteristics as what I may call an 
enthusiastic rate of increase, high concentration in cities and a large 
proportion of dependants to workers, not to mention a certain tendency 
on the part of the landowner to live in foreign capitals on the fruit of 
other people’s toil, there is one marked similarity between all parts of 
the region. Very large numbers are outside the money economy, with 
almost no possessions and those very crude. They live in conditions 
that range from discomfort to misery; they are ill-housed and ill-fed; 
they suffer from several distressing diseases; they receive little or no 
medical attention at any time of their lives; and they are almost totally 
uneducated, since few attend anything but primary school and that for 
a limited time when they are very young. These are matters that give 
concern. Consciences are sensitive and much is being done. But it 
remains the case that the proportion of illiterates runs from about 
twenty to about eighty per cent. of populations and that the expecta- 
tion of life at birth is nowhere higher than fifty-one years, more often 
than not well under forty. This is unfair in some cases: in Argentina 
for example. In that country the proportion of illiterates is only about 
fourteen per cent. and life for a great many people, though conditions 
may be bad enough here and there, is by no means as wretched as it 
is among. the Andean Indians or the mestizos who live at the Indian 
cultural level. . ; ‘ 

I often find it difficult to understand how the Indian puts up with 


Hs feathers. In Peru, on those bleak highlands or in their more sheltered 
and agreeable. valleys, he is usually a wizened, indurated little man 


plateau hundreds of miles long and a hundred wide on -the average, 
lying at-from ten to twelve thousand feet above the ocean Beoycre: 
peaks that from the train seem to pots on mirage-water. 


Where Nobody Washes 


the huge Pacific shelf where there is no rain and nothing grows, among 
dead volcanoes and livid lake-beds, may find himself in a private coach 


with mahogany furniture and a brass bedstead. All the same he cannot 


E help thinking that he is being transported across the deserts of the 

~ moon. Or, when he comes near La Paz, a city that lies in a gigantic 
chasm where the most solemn peaks in the Andean range look down, he 
seems to have alighted on some still more alarming globe. Here life 
takes on a chiefly Indian form. Good for little but pack-mule work, 
the men lean against any convenient support and look bemused. The 
women squat. They are often good-looking, these women, with their 
bt white teeth and dark, remote eyes in brown faces. They go about in 
ae petticoats of bright, uncommon hues and they wear, apparently from 
: _ birth, either an undented homburg~or a species of white top hat. 
Wherever they are they squat, on the pavements of cities or on the 
‘sparse plains of the uplands, spinning wool and surveying llamas, 
beasts that stand about in groups and always look to me as if-they were 
engaged at a perpetual board-meeting. Nobody washes, because it is 
too cold and there is no water anyway. All chew the coca-leaf which 
makes you feel as if you had had something to eat and affords a 


ee a kee. 
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application and, though nominally Christian, wearing the most sensa- 
tional and un-Christian masks,. dance till they drop. Sometimes the 
women drop on their babies, who ‘perish. 


life can nowhere be as harsh as on those bitter highlands. Even in 
Argentina your gaucho, your farmer or little man lives often enough 


no light at dayfall but an acetylene lamp or a candle, if that. It is quite 
a wonder in the morning to sée children emerging from such homes in 
white overalls, their faces apparently clean, the girls with their hair in 
ribbons. Put beside this the big house, with golf-course, polo-ground, 
swimming-pool, . stables, conservatories, cocktail bar and cellars, all 
standing within its own planted woods. You might expect such con- 
trasts to stir resentment, especially among Indians. But the Indian is 
‘not property-minded. He seems to-live in a kind of stupor, without 
power of collective action. He is a remnant from waves of immigration 
from Asia, descendant of races whose way of life, whose ethic, whose 


to end of the Andes, on the Inca system, I suppose, But it seems to 


reins of government. In Mexico on experiment it was proved that the 
Indian is as susceptible to education, at a moderate standard, as the 
mestizo; but this ruined him as an Indian and methods had. to be 
changed. At any rate the radio-frigidaire standard is not for him. 
There is throughout Latin America a growing demand for better 
standards of ‘living for one and all. This is hindered by want of 
specialists, though many are being trained both at home and in the 
United States, whose work in this field is wholly admirable; but the 


existence of good things and are at the same time growing in numbers 


of it for home consumption. But though in fact almost everyone, 
regarded as a statistical unit at any rate, eats a little more than he used 
to do, populations grow faster than home-grown BEPiea As to sueleys 
there is still much room for improvement. * 


his lot, ee as ine Sook in courier basin at great “heights among 3 
mountains. Life . may be picturesque.on the shores of Lake Ticicaca, i 
blue and gleaming, a sea lying more than 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
with crowds of frail craft; but it can hardly be much more. Probably 
the Indian does not mind. He is far from being a noble savage with © 


Not yet seen the steel plough. The most primitive subsistence agriculture. 
_ with an air of stupidity. Thé women, with baby or some other burden — 
on their backs, seem to walk as if they lacked springs. Millions of these 
people live in Bolivia, on what is called the Altiplano. This is where 

the traveller needs all he has in the way of heart and lung. It is a 


It is a curious journey. The more fortunate Gavalicn climbing over rom the difficulty of eradicating bad habits, by a defective transport 


‘Eccentric Industrial Situations 


measure of oblivion. On feast. days they drink with. considerable | 


It is not only among the Indians that such conditions are seen, though. 


in some unsavoury shack, hugger-mugger, pigs, chickens and all, with © 


identity even, was destroyed by the conqueror. Haya de la Torre has 
said that one day the Indian will form a people stretching from end 


me only a little less likely that the llamas themselves will take over the 


Jack I mentioned, together with a dearth of native capital, makes it 
hard to meet the requirements of people who have come to perceive the © 


exceptionally fast. The desire for better living includes a desire for — 


_ measure of peace? And if sometimes~a soldier or- civilian | arises. tO 
better food, and it has become a general object of policy, to grow more 4 


remove his predecessor, suspend the constitution and | govern 
himself both president and prime minister, the life of man goes on and 


C "gold c : 

successors mine for tin, chipped and other less spectacular met 
draw oil from the ground. Though still the most importan 
of national income in most of the region, agriculture is 
primitive, done with the hoe or the pointed stick. Whole areas have 


sometimes itinerant, exists, in fact, side by side with the latest thing 
in farming and animal husbandry, ‘the wretched peon with the great 
estate run by corporations: with everything at their disposal. And there | 
is great carelessness in the use of land, often springing from a thirst — z 
for quick results. The Brazilians, for i instance, who have many -endear- 4 
ing traits, possess a-notion of useful activity which consists in collecting — 
the fruit without planting the tree. It is said that in Mexico erosion — 
is washing away the very basis of life. Attempts are everywhere being | 
made to put this sort of thing right, but progress is hindered, apart 


system, by want of uereee facilities, by dearth’ of capital and shee 3 
and by neglect of science. bE 

_I suppose there can Eadie be further advance 3 in agriculture. withoge ae 
progress in industry, which, if sound, must in the end offer better ~ 
prospects to both. And I think this will almost certainly come about, 
The greater countries have already gone some’ way, one or two of _ 
them beyond what is. sound and sensible, rather too far for economic 


_ safety. So much is it the case that industry has made. “progress that is 


at first sight the observer might think the economic structure of the _ 
region was changing, especially when he notices the remarkable growth a 
in urban populations. This has happened in Argentina, for instance, on- . 
such a scale that’ some parte of oe ioral hare ates ace: reyes 4 
of rural labour. i : » 


It is often a shade surprising to come upon industry i in regions that Fs 
nature seems to have designed for no such thing. You will find a 
copper mine at 17,000 feet amid snow and ice, for instance—a most 4 
improbable situation—or a steel mill in a drowsy plain between two 
ranges of mountains. The Brazilians have built one at Volta Redonda, 
which means a round turn on the winding Paraiba. To reach this place =] 
you drive four hours from Rio on a smooth, spectacular road among 
mountains, in scenery where you do not expect to find a steel mill a 
mile and a half long, an entirely new town for 30,000 people, with a 
snob quarter for the superior staff, a somewhat exotic hotel for guests of 

the management and a church in modern idiom with an apparatus that 
fills the valley at evening with organ music and celestial voices. This I 


. must say clashes rather with the clankings, honkings and hissings that 


proceed from the works. But these developments are after all natural, 
they are in fact inevitable, since world events-in the last forty years 
have fed the desire for economic independence. Moreover, the prestige- 
motive urges towards industrial equality with other nations. Asa matter 
of fact, available statistics do not disclose any startling change in the 
economic structure _as a whole, though very likely a shift might be seen 
a 


‘to confirm what the traveller notes in some parts of the southern con- 


tinent, if not in Mexico. But I think the future may be expected to 
disclose a progressive development, even against probability and normal 
economic law; though here again ouiehs is lacking and under-nourish- 3 
ment impedes productivity. _ 
In most of these countries the percentage of illiterates is high; 
distances are vast and large areas are inaccessible; the voter may number 
no more than one in fifteen of the population; voting procedure is often — 
unorthodox and there is, anyway, a mass of indifference to what _ 


‘politicians do and most politicians have no principles to put before. such _ 


electorates as there are. We should hardly expect therefore to find that. 
democratic forms of government widely prevail in the sense that at - i 
are free to change their legislators or influence the proceedings at will — 
and at any moment otherwise than by force. Since the beginning of this 
century governments have in fact been overthrown by force about 
seventy times, no account taken of unsuccessful efforts. But when we _ 
think of what goes on elsewhere i in the world, is there not some comfort _ 
in Latin America, where there is a kind of order and progress, a's 


economic development proceeds. Actually, ¢ government 
the Anglo-Saxon sense is the aim in some countries aa ha 
ene on page 385) Re 
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N a recent visit to western. Germany I was able to spend 
some time with Herr Adenauer, the Chancellor. He gave me 
the impression of being an able: politician. He is subtle in 
XA thought, but clear in exposition. He likes to take the lead 
ina discussion and hold it. Like many sensible men, he prefers to 
_ choose his own ground, and perhaps he is entitled to do so in his 
~ unofficial interviews, for a man who holds the post of Chancellor in 
- Bonn, with the Allied High Commissioners hovering round him, must 


_ frequently have to debate on ground chosen by others. When, therefore, 


IT asked him about the attitude of the German Evangelical Church to 


his politics, I was not surprised to find that he clearly preferred to” 


_ deliver a one-way discourse than answer many questions. I met many 
of Herr Adenauer’s ministers. They are men whose records testify to 
_ their sincerity. But I am convinced that the Chancellor has a shrewder 
_ judgment than most of them. He sees. further and even if the view 
discloses a fog, there is advantage in seeing even a fog clearly. 


Meer Man et SS ee 0 Y 


_” The Chancellor is an interesting study in expression. He reveals 
little emotion. His dark eyes are reflective and his manner unimpas- 
-sioned. His high cheekbones and somewhat sallow features give him 
am appearance which, at first sight, one does-not associate with’ the 


_ usual German type, if there is such a thing. The light of the winter 


afternoon gradually dimmed into grey as we sat together and although 
his manner is slightly monotonous, or, perhaps because of it, his 
argument seemed to have a strangely persuasive effect. The only 
_ moment when he really warmed to a question was when a friend 
‘who was with me asked ‘about his relations with Pastor Martin 


Niemiller. Then he spoke as a hurt man, touched on the raw, and his - 


calm was ruffled by a brief moment of resentment. > 
It is easy to see why Maftin Niemdller does not hit it off with 


Adenauer. Temperamentally the men are in different categories. - 


Niemiller is vigorous and forthright, with a distinct trace of obstinacy. 
- Of his record I need not speak: perhaps only a man with these traits 
of character would have gone through it all. He is not gloomy: on the 
contrary, he is impulsive and cheerful, buoyant as a schoolboy. But, 


although he is a man of great natural ability, I was inclined on first . 


acquaintance with him, some years ago, to suspect him of. irresponsi- 
bility. Yer he is gravely and deeply preoccupied about the future of 
_ Germany. It does not follow that his judgment is good: I think that 
it is often bad. ae ee 


Most intelligent people abroad do, I think, realise that Nieméller is 


a very considerable force in western Germany. His actual post is that 
he is in charge of what one might call the foreign relations office of 
_ the German Evangelical Church. But it is his name, standing and 
record that count. What he says receives copious press publicity. His 


 Jate in western Germany, and in the Church, through hasty or even 
_ imtemperate utterance. ae ee ; wl 
_ He is opposed to Adenauer on the burning issue of Germian rearma- 
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must refer to the Confessional background. The division of Germany 
and the shifts of population have resulted in western Gerthany being 
about half Roman Catholic, half Protestant—indeed, the Catholics, I 
believe, have a slight statistical majority. The east German republic 
is ninety-five per cent. Lutheran. Adenauer is a Catholic in good 
_ standing, and it is easy to allow oneself to suspect, if one wants to, 
that this in itself leads him to view the fate of east Germany with a 
. certain indifference. This is unjust, because no one would accuse a 
3 Catholic of indifference to the presence of communism; but this is a 
onflict not always of reason, but of emotion. Nieméller declared his 
opposition. to rearmament in an open letter to Adenauer some months 
», and since then he has continued to maintain his position publicly. 

ntally, this letter was widely used by the communists in the 
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_ ment. To appreciate why this is so crucial to a man like Niemoller, I 5 


me 


does not believe that the east is arming for the attack, and therefore 


sees no reason for western rearmament—well, surely that is good — 


evidence that it is not. Nieméller certainly never intended that his 
letter should be so used. Fy - 
_ I have seen him again, quite recently, at the Executive Committee 
of the World Council of Churches in Paris. I got the impression that _ 
~ he had somewhat shifted his ground, but still felt very uneasy. He no 
longer asserts that the east is not rearming, but he continues to maintain 
sthat it is a fundamental mistake to press German rearmament in the _ 
west. That Germans should be asked to rearm against Germans seems 
to him an indefensible proposition and more likely than anything else 
to touch off the great conflict. Moreover, it means fratricidal strife for 
the Germans who have been told by the victor powers, ever since the 
war, that their rearmament is out of the question. 
No one really likes the division of Germany, except the Russians, but 
it is useless to assume that it can be brought to an end except on terms 
inacceptable to Herr Adenauer. But behind this intense plea for the 
unity of Germany I suspect the curious German insistence on the 
peculiar vocation of the one German Volk, a people called by history 
-and consecrated, as these vague, high-sounding phrases have it, to a 
peculiar mission. .Nieméller would be eager to repudiate this interpre- 
tation and to admit that this German mission has been a curse to the 
world and to Germany itself; nevertheless, this feeling, deep-down, 
does not easily subside. I often perceive it in a strange inverted form — 
in the conversation of some Germans who give you the impression 
that Germany, having aspired to lead the world in glory, can now 
glory in leading it in misery. That the western allies have had to change 
their policy since the war is certainly true, but it is hardly for Germans 
to criticise them for being compelled to do so. Germans need to 
learn not to conquer, cringe or criticise, but to construct. 
Niemdller makes a lot of another.point which he brings against 
the Chancellor. He argues that Herr Adenauer is nothing more than 
the puppet of the western allies, and it is obviously not difficult to 
give this version a plausible colour. He says that he has no right to 
commit the German people to rearmament because he was not elected 


as the occupation lasts, the German people cannot truly express their 
mind, and a decision to rearm can only be given by a fully sovereigh 
government. Adenauer has his answer to this. He says that the average 

_ man in a German street has no two minds about the alternative choices. 
Ask which he prefers, the participation of Germany in rearmament, or 
the prospect of being overrun by the Red Army without the ability to 
make even a show of resistance, and there is no doubt about the 
answer. The Bonn parliament, says Adenauer, is the elected parliament 

_ of western Germany and he himself will take no final decision without 
reference to it. And that, in practice, has been his policy. 


. 
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Lack of Cohesion oe 
What impressed me in Germany was the extraordinary difficulty of 
- making rearmament a success. Such a policy needs at least a- minimum 
of popular support. But the truth is that, whatever mystical imaginings 
‘some Germans may have about the unity of the German nation, in 
‘some ways it hardly seems to exist. There is lack of cohesion about its - 
different parts. Adenauer himself spoke to me in grave terms about 
‘the poor morale of the people, the lowered capacity for work and the 
prevalent listlessness. He also referred to the tremendous task of 
settlement of the ten to twelve million expellees and refugees, millions 
of whom, the Volksdeutsche, had for centuries had no connection with 
Germany at all. The prime task in Germany today is to re-establish 
a sense of social community and common welfare without awakening 
again a blatant nationalism. ; 
There is another aspect of this controversy, so acute-in Germany 
today that it merits a word of comment. German rearmament, ‘says 
-Niemiller, is bound to be ineffective. If it can be justified at all, it 
will only be when the allies themselves are sufficiently armed to hold 


to power with this mandate. He goes further, and insists that, so long- sf 


Ooi ior is woie to aie Be, Ferdebeld. if: armies Se: to ‘march | 


__. asked for more. On this Niemdller has the support of Kurt Schumacher. 
It does seem to me to be the strongest argument against German 
 rearmament, unless one admits that German rearmament in itself will 
- provoke the Russians to war. In other words, is it worth it? 


air. I met a number of Lutheran clergy from different places in east 


' it clear that they by no means agreed with the assertion that there 
was no rearmament in east Germany. They had been seriously 
a. embarrassed in two ways in the elections held last year. The first was 
~~ because of Niemédller’s open letter to -Adenauer. The - second 


Berlin announcing that everyone might as well vote communist, as the 
result was a foregone conclusion. Why, therefore, expose oneself when 
the battle is already lost? — 

These men gave a vivid picture of the pressure on the church in 
east Germany. It was described as immensely heavier than under the 
4 Nazis. It-was the general opinion that it had not anything like reached 
on its peak, and many expected an open and bitter church-struggle to 
>| break out in the near future. But there are others who think that the 
authorities will not risk a decisive show-down. Meanwhile, constant 
difficulties occurred. It was possible to take collections in the churches 
for strictly internal church purposes, but the churches were excluded 
from philanthropic and social work. Christian education had become 
RAs - well-nigh impossible. Many of the difficulties arose from the extreme 
ei. poverty of east Germany, and from a studied policy of what one might 


ee term planned deprivation or impoverishment. There was one pastor 
Bee. whose temporary church building was falling to pieces and who had 
4 _. managed to secure some nails—only some nails, nothing else—in order 
é _ to repair it. He was at once arrested on the ground that such nails 


were unobtainable in eastern Germany ‘and, therefore, he must have 
crossed the frontier in order to secure them. The incident would be 
; quite insignificant if it were not typical. 

B ; It is, perhaps, not surprising that people in east Germany andi in 


with which their neighbours in western Germany regard their diffi- 
; culties. They feel themselves isolated. Not only are they, in fact, cut 
ane off, but it is also true that in western Germany people do give the 
% _ impression of being rather narrowly preoccupied with their own by 
no means easy problems. It is important, therefore, that the German 
ef, _ Evangelical Church should continue to hold in its membership Germans 
a en east and west. 
Same Dibelius, Bishop vf Berlin, and Herr Reuter, the well-known mayor, 
mt are two men to whom Berlin owes much. Dibelius is a very strong 
os: character, somewhat slow in speech and deliberate in manner. He is 
seats fearless and takes > vigorously the cause of the churches 
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‘Framework of me Future 
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NE evening during the war I had a chance aiteale a with 
a siranger which cheered-me up a lot. We were talking of 
the general confusion of the hour and he said, ‘It’s all very 
bad. Changes have come so quickly, especially the great 
ie | scientific changes—everything is out-of balance. Old faiths and new 
_ ideas are at grips with each other. We are hacking our way. through 
ey a jungle and wé can’t see light anywhere. But the jungle won’t last 
ys for ever. We shall come through it one day and find that there is open 
7] country on the other side. When that happens, I believe there will be 
eek a great advance made in man’s spiritual as well as his material develop- 
ment’. Was the view over-optimistic? That was eight years ago, and 
the jungle is still thick and menacing. 

_ Since the Exhibition of 1851 we have lived through the greatest 


= zy. _ of the British race, it has been bloodless. The hand of change has been 
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- counter-march across German territory, then they must do so. That of this typ 
_ is the price Germans must pay for their crimes: they should not be 
buoyancy of disposition. Berlin is a key-point in Europe, and 
fortunate that there are two such: es as. Dibelius and Reuter to 
Seen from the perspective of Berlin, these questions wear a different i 


Fr tany, They talked very frankly about their difficulties, and made— 
‘a churchman who knows him well is Probst Gruber, the superintendent — 


embarrassment was because of the action of the American radio in» 


be guessed unless one takes special pains to draw him out. He is an 


Berlin complain a good deal about the lack of sympathy and imagination * 


ae to cease ley Seti and be for themselves. 


fe. «6 Women am our - Changing Society ace 


_lamp-posts. During the last hundred years there has been a speeding up 
Queen Victoria notes in her diary about being photographed by the — 


daily life but. our whole way of thinking. Prince Albert, the prime 
mover in the Exhibition of 1851, a man whose qualities were grie’ ; 


revolution in history: we are still living in it. But, thanks to the genius — 
division of Propeny, He. foresaw great changes in the ram 


= 


Germany. Reuter is a man of equal courage “Bie 


the fort. . é ~ 

The difficulties which one can ‘get into in n eastern “Germinys if one a 
not take a clear line, were evident in my talk with Herr Otto Nusc ’ 
deputy prime minister of the east German republic. He is, in any 
event, in a tricky position as a member of the C.D.U. I found that — 
the opinions of my church friends about him varied. For example, — 


of many churches in east Germany, and Gruber does not think too ~ 
harshly of Nuschke. He is inclined to take a sympathetic line, for he 
realises Nuschke’s difficulties. Again, this is easily explicable when one 
talks with Probst Gruber. Gruber has much more to him than would 


indefatigable worker, devoting himself not merely to general super- — 
intendence and organisation, but to actual and concrete tasks. He bears 
on his shoulders the particular pains and worries of all sorts~ of 
insignificant people, and remote local congregations. His sympathy 
and understanding make him inclined to an excess of charitable judg- ¥ 
ment, when precision and accuracy of judgment are required. This, in 
turn, leads him to embrace silence when he has to take a hard line Z 
about those with whom he is in conflict. - 
Many, however, are convinced that Nuschke fa sold the pass. Vs 4 
first sight one wonders whether he is a real person’ with a will and™ | 
mind of his own, or whether he is not a surviving specimen of a bygone © 
order of European liberal politicians, captured for its rarity and put 
into a communist cage. At times, he began to be expansive, and then _ 
suddenly remembered that expansiveness has sometimes inconvenient _ 
consequences. Then he would listen for a brief moment to my questions 
about freedom and human rights in east Germany, and answer them 
by reading from the constitution of the east German republic, wherein 
lay the secret and.sum of human happiness. When I pressed for an 
explanation of what all this meant in practice, a third party sitting on — 


‘Herr Nuschke’s side of the table interrupted, the subject was changed, | 


and the situation for Nuschke presumably saved. 
There is no doubt that the German Evangelical - Church has an 
important part to play in building up and maintaining the morale of — 
the German people. But it is a difficult part because it is not yet sure 
of its own ground. The question of war and peace with justice is no 
less difficult for Christians in Germany than elsewhere. Indeed, it 
involves issues that are the more puzzling because of the division of 


_ the nation, the occupation, the previous record of the Church under — 
’ Hitler and the desires of the Western Powers in regard to rearmament. 


But at least the Church is struggling towards the position of becoming 
the Christian conscience of the German people, and it is challenging 
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heavy on Lior and on yan Berea have feene tensions and resent- 
ments. But we have had no barricades in the streets or dancing round 


of invention and discovery unknown to any previous generation. In 1896 


new cinematograph process which makes moving pictures by winding — 
off a reel of film. So her long reign touched the new era of mechanised — 
amusement. Since her death fifty years ago, the internal combustion g 
engine with its brood by land, by sea and by air, and the de 
of electro-magnetism, have transformed not only the content of our | 
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misunderstood by his wife’s ‘subjects, had | reflected. as early as 1849 
on the dangers arising in England from poverty ‘and the unequal 
framework of — 


Jphet—the masses, who were once content to work and suffer in 
lence, now hold strong views about their powers and rights. Human 
eeds are the preoccupation of our statesmen and ‘fair shares’ the 
Seurrency of the marketplace... -/-:4.< 2 ---..)--0 he 
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the highest levels of opportunity: we no longer talk of an educational 
ladder, for ladders are narrow and exclusive and it is easy to fall off 
them. The emancipation of women is ohe of the major changes of the 
century. Young people today who have grown up in.a climate of sex 
_ equality, must find it difficult to realise that their great-grandmothers 
who visited the Exhibition of 1851 were in the eyes of the law chattels, 

_ without political rights of any kind. They had no legal claims even to 
their own children or their own property. The history of women’s 
_ emancipation is largely the history of her conquest of the right of entry 
into the field of employment in all its branches. Industry had early 

_ welcomed women as unskilled workers. They were cheap and they 
were docile. But the professions, even in their lower grades, were long 
and jealously guarded. By a bitter paradox war was to prove the great 
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liberator of women. In the furnace of war many lovely things perish, — 


_ bur it also burns up a lot of rubbish. The first world war gave an 
_ enormous impetus to the women’s cause. When women left their homes 
im their thousands to take the place of men in munition works, many 
barriers were broken down and many superstitions exploded. The 
advances in the second world war were greater still. Any lingering 


Victorian idea of women as fragile creatures who swooned and wept. 


and took walks between showers in the shrubbery was killed dead when 


women were found deputising for men on skilled as well as unskilled 


a 


_ jobs in factories or working side by side with men in heavy artillery 
batteries, manning barrage balloons, driving heavy lorries, and doing 
similar work. So woman emerged from the war, conscious of new 
powers and a new position. One after another the barriers about her 
‘had fallen. Today she is a free agent as never before. ‘ 

Looking back over the last hundred years, we see a state loosely 
knit politically and economically, but tightly knit domestically. Today 
just the opposite is so. In 1851 our forebears would have recoiled in 
horror from the thought of state interference in the home. Today the 
long arm of the welfare state stretches out to touch our most intimate 
concerns. Will parents become indifferent to their children if they are 
relieved by the state from full responsibility for them? Personally, I 
have not noticed that parents love their children less because they get 
free meals at school, family allowances, and a free medical service. 


These benefits do not in the modern world exhaust the range of a good © 


parent’s love and self-sacrifice. A higher standard of life brings with 
it new claims, and parents work today to supply their children with the 
necessities which a century ago were regarded as luxuries. 
__ The picture of the Victorian family assembled in the evening round 
the lamp-lit mahogany table while the daughters of the house diligently 
_ worked at their embroidery, has gone for good. Over its disappearance 
we need shed no tears. Life in 1851 was terribly dull for most middle- 
class families and convention was a strait-jacket for most women. One 


definite result of the Great Exhibition—however little anticipated by. 


Prince Albert—was the birth of popular amusement. The Crystal Palace, 

_ when removed to Sydenham, became in a real sense the People’s Palace, 

- where music, art and science were made available for people who 
previously had been unable to gratify such tastes. Family life-took on 


i -a more gay and enterprising aspect. But»on the other hand, do not 


let us forget that there was at a somewhat later date much virtue 
_ in the pre-radio, pre-motor-car domestic life when families made their 
own amusements, acted and sang together, and played, however indiffer- 
ently, a variety of musical instruments. In these joint ventures, indi- 
vidual qualities and tastes were stimulated in a way impossible to the 


mere listener. They were, after all, creators in the arts, however modest . 


_ the. standards they achieved. Will the next generation have the skill 
to combine the best of the old and the new, to learn from the radio 
_ what good music sounds like, and then go and make it for themselves? 
_ Happily deep down in man is the desire to create, and I feel it is a 


‘there is a breathless round of engagements), is turning anew to the 
‘making of its own amusements and its own drama and music. In 
of the massive attractions of mechanised amusements in the towns, 


ah 


tion is a factor of immense importance today in resisting the mass- 


re and there a-real adv s been made. Education, since the 
of 1944, is an escalator that can carry talent wherever found to 


the child, the essentials of a 


good omen that village life, no longer. stagnant (for in many villages _ 


a si i ber tnay- be found dn spueae 
groups. such as clubs, nunity centresand the like | 

Burke- once said that to love the little platoon is the germ of public 
affections. The little platoon as-&n active unit in our social organisa- 


produced pressures of the hour. It is the great corrective of the vast 


tion still persists? The largely increased employment of married women’ 


since the war inevitably reacts on family life today. Married women 


in industry carry a heavy double burthen—a fact, by the way, which I 
hope will be carefully watched in the rearmament programme. Short- 
age of man-power, additional needs in the home, and the independence 


-Of a personal pay packet, all tend at the moment to keep the married 


woman at work. But the vast majority of women are always home- 
makers at heart and return to it thankfully. We all know a good home 
when we see it and happily most of us know many good homes. For 
ood home are security and love. Where 
they are lacking, care and science cannot fill the gap. A broken home 
is a broken child, as every schoolmaster knows. But when all reserva- 
tions are made, the modern home, loosely knit, independent, with 
members of the family, each with his or her own interests, carries 
on shaken but not uprooted. ae 
When people talk sentimentally about the home, it must be remem- 
bered that not all homes are places that should be stayed in. The wheat 
and the tares grow side by side. Sadistic parents have existed, still - 
exist. The classic instance of Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street is not a 
completely isolated one. Samuel Butler, Florence Nightingale, Beatrix 
Potter are all horrifying examples of domestic tyrannies. If such things 
are revealed in the biographies of celebrated persons, what unrecorded 


‘persecutions have taken place in thousands of unknown, untalked of 


households? The possessive parent has been too often a scourge in 
family life. Many sad, middle-aged women have been sacrificed to the 
whims of an exacting mother who has mercilessly exploited filial duty 
and obedience, and denied any sort of independent life to her daughter. 
If there has been revolt among the modern young and a great breaking 
away from old ideas of rigid parental control, has it not been justified? 
Today the whole emphasis has shifted and at times we may think 
parents are almost too apologetic and subservient to their children, too 
lenient about self-determination in the nursery, too nervous about exer- 
cising that measure of discipline without which family life gets out of | 
balance. What is more, I sometimes think that a league for the pro- 
tection of grandparents would be a useful institution today, for family 


_ pressures often react on the elderly. 


Social Services 

But let us never underrate the vast change for the better that social 
development and the social services have brought about in the lot of 
the average man as a result of this tumultuous century. It is easy to 
criticise, easy to talk of spoon-feeding, of sitting back, but I who 
remember so well the conditions 6f health, housing and education that 
obtained when I took my first steps in social work as a young woman, 
can only rejoice at the change. Dangers and abuses do exist. It is 
always the unworthy that are in evidence to distort the picture. Juvenile 
delinquency, for instance, is a deplorable fact. But how often do 
people remember that ninety-eight per cent. of schoolchildren never 
see the inside of a police court? Our peril, society’s peril, today lies 
in the prevalence of a great weariness of spirit which expresses itself 
in fretfulness and discontent in every branch of our national life. Unlike 
our Victorian forebears, we have no light-hearted confidence about an 
abstraction called progress. 

Prince Albert, in his day, suffered much disillusion about his Ex- 
hibition. For us, a century later, there is no easy time ahead. At the 
best, if we escape the catastrophe of another war, we are likely to face 
difficulty and danger for an indefinite period. We cannot forecast the 
future, but we can at least face it with courage. Neither prophet nor 
poet has arisen to light our path. We must work out our own salva- 
tion. But a vigorous and determined human spirit has a moulding force 
on events, however adverse the circumstances may be. ‘ Only be thou 
strong and very courageous’ was the word of the Lord that came to 
Joshua when he was up against a tough proposition. That is the spirit 
before which the jungle yields and the walls of Jericho fall down. 


—Home Service 


’ impersonality of the machine. Family life was inevitably turned upside 
down during: the war when households broke up and husbands and. _ 
wives were separated, sometimes for years. After-such a.storm,:can- - 
- one marvel that a heavy ground-swell of social and moral disintegra-- » _ 
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Seasonable 


O suggest on the strength of a few scattered fine days that 
spring is in the air may be going a bit far. But after the 


the wettest for a very long time—we clutch at any straw; 
‘Rr if by the time these words appear in print the heavens have opened 
again—well, some _of us will have enjoyed a few dry days and spring 


will still be on the way. But there are other signs, besides a break in 


the incessant rain, that the worst of winter’s scourges are behind us: 
one is the number of people one meets who have got over the *flu— 
in contrast to the number one used to meet a few weeks back who were 
just about to have it or the number of those one didn’t meet because 


- they were in fact having it. The *flu—dare we say it?—is on the wane, 


and with it, one may hope, the pressure that has borne so heavily on 


those who have had to nurse the invalids and more pera on ae: r 


hard-worked doctors. 


Not, we are quick to add, that doctors as a class are Benne prs 
to hard work. Their labours, i in a manner of speaking, are never done; 


for their calling demands constant practice and study. If we cite the 


case of John Hunter—about whom Sir James Learmonth has something 
to say in our columns this week—*this observation may be-taken almost 
literally. Hunter worked for thirty years unceasingly. ‘ After about four 
hours of sleep’, says Sir James, ‘he rose at six, dissected until nine 


when’ he had breakfast; saw patients until noon, went on his rounds, 


Foreign broadeasts on eve of Paris conference 
a 


ON Marcy 1 THE NEWS was published that the Soviet Govergnient 


had accepted the invitation to four-power talks in Paris. Two days id 


~later—and two days before the opening of these ‘four-power talks— 


Moscow radio broadcast an article in Pravda which stepped up the 
propaganda campaign against the United Nations, which, it said, had 


ceased to be a world organisation of equal nations and was pie ig a 
means of organising a new war. The afticle added: 


The United Nations must either carry out the demands of the uae ; 


Peace Congress or doom itself to disintegration. 
Earlier in the week the Soviet propagandist, Oleschuk, ‘declared: 


If the United Nations does not respond to the representations of the 
‘World Peace Council, the Soviet Union will have no alternative but 
to leave the United Nations. 


Western commentators, ‘noting these Soviet statements, id also recall- 


_ ing past experience, felt disinclined for optimism about the four-power 


winter we have had—one of the most dismal and certainly. 


dined at four, and then settled down to an evening’s work which was 


‘pursued in solitude after midnight, when his weary attendant had 


provided fresh candles’. It is not given to every mortal to work as 
Hunter worked—or to be endowed with his capacities and genius. But 


_ we may at least reflect with admiration on the life of a man who 
_ devoted himself so tirelessly to his profession and also by his work 
, conferred such lasting benefits on his fellow men. 


It is getting on for a hundred and sixty years now since Hunter 


-. died while attending a board meeting at St. George’s Hospital where, 
- as in the world of surgery generally, his name is still an inspiration. 
_ In that century and a half the conditions of our hospitals have been 


transformed almost out of recognition. As the nineteenth céntury 


and practice of medicine and surgery, so now the twentieth century 


has seen the assumption by the state of the responsibility for providing 
_ a full hospital service for every man, woman, and child in the country. 
If the resources of this service are at present grossly inadequate in rela- 
_ tion to the people’s needs, this is a reflection of all sorts of things, but 


more notably of the material difficulties with which we are all of us 
faced in these troubled and revolutionary times. To such shortcomings 

we have no choice for the present at all events but to learn to reconcile 
ourselves as best we may. We may note, however, that in the field of 


_ witnessed the building of many new hospitals, the rebuilding and exten-_ 
_ sion of others, as well as the growth of specialisation in the study 


hospital finance and administration there is (as there was before the. 
introduction of the Health Service) scope for voluntary effort. As 


Sir Emest Rock Carling has observed, 


experience of our epidemic-ridden winter and in view of the invitation 
to. activity which spring invariably brings, may be Bic as a 


 seasonable thought. 


‘voluntary service is still 
the keynote of the management of all hospitals °—which, after the 


criminal deeds’. 


talks, but nevertheless underlined the genuine desire of the west to 
come to some sort of terms with Russia. Meanwhile, from the Soviet 
zone of Germany, the so-called parliament of that zone called on the 


_ West German Government to join it in presenting a series of demands 


to the Paris Conference: a peace treaty with Germany, a guarantee of 
its ‘ democratisation ’ and demilitarisation, the unification of the country 
and the withdrawal of all occupation troops one year after the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. 

In other parts of the communist ‘empire, commentators refrained 


from saying much about the four-power conference, and instead con- 


centrated on the ‘ peaceful intentions’ of the Soviet Union. One proof 


‘of these intentions was said to be the new price reductions in the 


U.S.S.R., to which tremendous. publicity was given both by Moscow 


and its satellite radios. The line taken was that no state preparing for 


war could afford such a policy and that it was a shining example of 


the superiority of the Soviet regime over that of the capitalist States, 


and of its ‘solicitude for the well-being of the people’. Commentators 
carefully avoided linking the Soviet price cuts with the reimposition 
of rationing last week in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Bucharest radio, 
quoting Scanteia, told the Rumanian people—whose production norms: 


are constantly being forcibly raised—that they must continue to emulate _ 


the Soviet Stakhanovite system, which had been one of the factors 
making for these new price reductions in Russia; and the paper added: 


* These things are possible only under a regime where there is no 


exploitation’. Bucharest radio continued: 
. The decision of the U.S.S.R. reverberates like a> Soper ia in 
the face of the slanderers of the Soviet Union. The success of the 
_ Soviet people will encourage and inspire the workers suffering under 
the imperialist yoke, who look with admiration towards the land of 
triumphant socialism, led on the ee to plenty and wiaksas by the 
Bolshevik Party and the great Stalin. 
On February 27 the Czechoslovak Cieuaienit Party aisstiaten the 
arrest of Dr. Clementis and other prominent Slovak and communist 


leaders. (It was also announced that the targets of the five-year plan, 

including that for steel, were to be increased—a fact which would 
~ help ‘ the Soviet Union’s gigantic struggle for peace ’ 
Minister of Information, M. Kopecky, spoke of the ‘ nest of sly treason, — 
‘sabotage and plotting * uncovered within the governing party, which 
was now being ‘ purified -—a guarantee that the path taken by Rajk 
_and Kostov would not be followed in Czechoslovakia. M. Kopecky then 
made very clear what i is demanded of a communist; henceforth, he said, 
there would be ‘room in our party only for those who regard it as 
their most sacred duty unconditionally to love the Soviet Union, the 


-) The Czechoslovak 


glorious All-Union Party of Bolsheviks, and Comrade Stalin’. To — 


_ ensure that all others were excluded, ‘ we shall carry out a merciless 


consistent purge’. Occasional purges were not enough; they must be 


‘continuous and never-ending’. According to Bastovansky, Clementis 
and the other party leaders arrested had ‘already fully confessed their 
A Prague broadcast in English sialon listeners that 


— bread rationing as a 
0: 


the ‘Czechoslovak people welcomed the 


sign of the strength, not the weakness, ir socialist. ‘system; and — 


. another broadcast stated that the workers had Gene their ‘ grati- — 


tude’ to the party. A ‘Soviet Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio, — 


alleged chat Clemencis had been in che pay of the British and French 
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ences OF ies Grn Topay, Louis QuriEvREUX said in a Home 
_ Service talk: ‘ After a splendid recovery from the war in 1945—it was 
a often headlined in the foreign papers as “ The Belgian Miracle ”—we 
now find ourselves in a mess despite our luxury shops and our un- 
_ rationed diet. Before 1914 Belgium was the cheapest country in which 
.: to live; now it is a place where you need a vast amount of money to 


feed and dress. Since January 1950, wages have soared by 
seven per cent. Out of a population of 8,000,000 we have 
_ 250,000 unemployed. Yet many industries have to call on 
_ foreign manpower because we cannot—as I believé you do 
in England—shift the jobless to work outside of a normal 
7 _radius from their homes. Thanks to very great efforts, our 
i __ extraordinary budget has‘been reduced from £157,000,000 
to £107,000,000 and how this huge debt is going to be paid 
is a problem that will make the hair of M. van Houtte, the 
Finance Minister, and his councillors turn white. 
‘We have Marshall Aid but very little in the form of 
j direct help as the Marshall Plan compels us to lend grants 
to others. When the Minister has worked out all the assets 
he can collect by normal juggling; he is still left with a bill’ 
of £14,000,000. This £14,000,000 must be found either by _ 
loans or by super-taxation. But nations who will lend, like ~ 
_ Switzerland, are reluctant to send more money to Belgium, 
-unless the rate of interest is substantially increased. On the 
other hand, the taxpayer has reached a state of asphyxiation. 
Then there is the burden of armaments under which all 
nations have to plod wearily. 
_ * Another difficulty is that the Korea conflict has been 
a signal for massive buying by individuals. Housewives are 
accumulating stocks. of all kinds, Don’t blame them; many. 
have known nine years of German occupation during their 
’ lifetime. They are officially advised not to buy loads of soap, 
- salad oil, sugar, cereals, rice, jams, tinned foods, textiles, 
even candles, writing pads and scrubbing brushes. But the advice has no 
effect; the housewives know what a foreign occupation is like, and they 
_rely more on their far-sightedness than on all the speeches in the world. 
I have been told that rich Belgians are even hoarding gold and precious 
stones. Here again the authorities are faced with a paychoineice puzzle 
vell out of reach of their power to solve. 
“Belgium, like other small nations, has been struck by what we 
Se - consider as the British opposition to the Schuman Plan, and an 
expert said to me, “ This is an example of British short-sightedness ” 
We are aware that the Schuman Plan might be a biow to our collieries 
if preliminary precautions were left aside. Our coal is much too dear 
because, our seams being too thin, more charges are required for the 
output. That is why, in the conversations going on between Belgium 
and the other interested nations—France, Germany, Holland and 
 Luxembourg—we insist that the actual application of the plan should 


——_ 


. 


be preceded by a five-year transition period, during which our collieries 


would benefit from subsidies amounting to about three billion francs. 
3 All political parties, the Communists excepted, are in favour of the 
. _ plan, because our country is too small to adopt a policy of isolation 
between her neighbours. Yet, as far as steel industries are. “concerned, 
br we do not need a Schuman Plan right now, as these industries are at 

- present in the eacoma ae a pene period is 


A VISIT TO MARKET BOSWORTH 
ett s Bosworth, Leicestershire, has not spread much’, » said PHILIP 
_. -DONNELLAN. in a ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’ talk. ‘ It has not needed to 
__ because coalmines and industry are some miles away and up to the last 
. years, more or less, it has been the village of the great house, 

* Bosworth Park, and the market for the farms round about. 
j - *The Dixie family used to live in the great house and the rich flush 
s - of enthusiasm of the seventeen-twenties evidently set them a-building 
ME _ like so many of their sort all over England. Many of these houses are of 
the straight up-and-down rather countrified Queen Anne design, self- 
conscious and a bit pompous, as though they were saying to their more 
bumble thatched brothers, “ Now I hope you know your place—we of 
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; ordinary reclining figure behind railings. 
from ordinary, is only a stone’s-throw from their tomb, just behind — 


course have porticos and the very latest in sash windows ”. The cottages — 


have lasted just as long and of course are far more acceptable to 


stockbrokers nowadays, but the dignity of Queen Anne in 2 landscape 
is very pleasant. 

‘Sam Johnson taught in the tall, grey grammar school in the square 
for the most miserable six months of his life, and from the cobbled 


square you take the spire as your landmark and steer through the __ 


Bosworth Park, Leicestershire 


streets and alleys until you either reach the wrought-iron gates near 
the mansion or go up a newly-tarred alley under a carefully trained 
yew tree and into the most excellently kept churchyard. A church with 
a powerful patron is generally a pretty handsome sight, especially when 
the patron. lives only a hundred yards away, and Bosworth church 
struck me as self-sufficient. It is part of the landscape and has been 
part of it for 600 years—strong, dominating, durable, as a good 
religion should be. And when you go in it has presence—almost in 
the stage sense: the width and tall graceful pillars and Early English 
arches give it poise. It has resonance—indeed I looked round to see 
that no one was about and then gave forth a fairly lusty stave; it went 
rolling round most satisfyingly as though it was Canterbury. And it 
has peace. Of its physical qualities, the tower, which is fourteenth- 
century, is the most striking outside, and the font and sedilia the best, 
I think, of-those. inside. The sedilia in this church are lovely: three 


_ of them, divided by the slenderest of pillars and with perfect lierne 


vaulting in miniature under the canopy. The font, Canon Payne told 
me, came from another church that used to exist in Bosworth, St. 


_Anne’s, dissolved in the sixteenth century, and it is the oldest thing in 


the church—five- or. six-sided and each face with a shield of arms; 


tthe only ones I recognised were the ubiquitous Clare and Harcourt. 


‘In the sanctuary near the altar is the Dixie family tomb—a quite 
Their mansion, which is far 


the church, a great jewel of a mansion, with two facets looking one 
towards the town and one out over the deer park. It was built when 
the grace of the Restoration was giving way to the austerity of Queen 
Anne and though both the fronts have great prominent pediments 
typical of the Restoration and are not a bit ashamed of their grey roof 


. tiles, severity creeps in with the flat fluted pilasters in stone with 


Corinthian capitals, which stand out against the red brick. Though the 
mansion is an infirmary now, the gravelled forecourt with its wrought- 
iron fencing and gates and stone urns has been kept, and it is one of 
the loveliest features with a great majestic flight of twelve stone steps— 
like miniature terraces themselves, they are so wide—which go up to 
the front door. Inside it is still beautiful: massive doors carved with 


y 
wa 


| fruit and with ie didernce brass: locks, black and white marble flooring, ou 


Italian plasterwork ceilings. 
_ “Later I walked over the grass Gad stubble to Ambien ‘Hill. On — 


- August 22, 1485, 15,000-odd Englishmen and Frenchmen (for Henry 


_ Tudor had mercenaries with him) fought for the succession there. 


Re: es: ‘The ground has changed a lot since then, though the hill-top where 


_ King Richard took his battle position is still a commanding feature, 


pe Jooking out towards Watling Street and Warwickshire. Picture Richard 
standing there in full armour with the gold circlet on his helm waiting 


a % for the onslaught of the Tudors from the south: 


the battle goes 
against him, he rides down the hill to a spring which is still there— 


x ag Richard’s Well—and so the story goes, for it was a very hot day, stops 


I 


to the countryside change: 
___ railways started to spread over the rural landscape, but to many of 


for a drink. Then he plunges into “his enemies and dies fighting in the 


marsh below the hill, calling in vain, so Shakespeare tells us, for a _ 


horse. The Harleian MS. is rather moving. The king declares: 


One foot away I will not flee 

While breath will bide my breast within. 

As he said so did he: he lost his life. 

On his standard then fast did they light, 
They hewed the crowne of gold from his head. 
With dreadful dints his death was dight. 


; So 0 on Bosworth Field died the last Yorkist ai of See “like a 
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brave and t most valiant prince 


A BLOT ON THE PEAK DISTRICT? 
A big cement works in the Hope Valley in the Peak District has been 
- criticised as damaging the amenities. SAM POLLOCK visited it and spoke 
about it in the North of England Home Service. 

* This cement works’, he said, ‘ was opened in an arm of the ‘Hope 
Valley: twenty-two years ago, to the great disgust of many visitors and 


» residents, but also, it must be said, to the ‘great joy of many work- 
people in the Valley to whom it offered employment, and to the trades-. 


people whose custom it expanded. Two years ago the cement manufac- 


turers put forward plans for an expansion of the works, and after a 


public enquiry, held by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 


_ and a great deal of argument in the press and elsewhere, the plans were 
approved. They involve the working of the local limestone for over a _ 
- hundred years, and—the opposition says—the destruction, through 


digging of claypits, of the best land of the Upper Hope Valley. At 
present, though these claypits are not very widespread, the mud and 


_ water certainly make a squalid contrast with its surroundings. But the 


part of the plan which has aroused most indignation in some quarters 
is the proposal to build a 400-foot chimney which will be visible, with 
its discharge, from all the surrounding hills. 


_ ©The present works are more or less hidden in an arm of the valley, 
and the only distant sign of their presence—apart from the summit of 


the new chimney, which is not working yet—is the thick clouds of 
white smoke coming from the two present chimneys, which are less 
than half the height of the new one. Ideally, I do not suppose we want 


clouds of smoke at all in spots like the Hope Valley, but I can imagine . 


they will be less offensive when they are lifted above the skyline and 
donot hang about and obscure the hillside. And they are white clouds 
of smoke; well up in the sky, they could pass themselves off as natural 
clouds. But white or black, the farmers complain that the discharge of 
dirt is spreading all over their fields; at haymaking time, one of them 
told me, they look more like colliers than farm-workers, and they insist 
it. must be bad for grazing cattle. The cement people deny the accusa- 
tion that they are poisoning the cattle; they have installed an elaborate 
precipitator, as it is called, which they claim removes nearly 100 per 
cent. of dirt, and they are experimenting with improvements all the 


_ time. Then the farmers say the new chimney will only spread the evil 


over a larger area, but the cement people say no: it is just not true, the 
manager said, that “ what goes up must come down ” If the dust is 
fine enough, once up to 400 feet, it stays up. 

‘As to the charge that the new chimney—smoke or no qjokie bait 
be an eyesore in itself, it was designed, the manager claimed, by one 
of the best architects in the country. I must admit the appearance of the 
works themselves—apart from some unsightly shacks and dumps, which 
I was assured are temporary—did not shock me as much as it perhaps 


_ ought to do. Those who oppose nearly all industrialisation of the 
countryside make an exception in favour of, for example, the cornmill 
_ and the sawmill—which, they say, are essential to rural economy, and 


thus in their appropriate setting. But our notions of what is appropriate 
our ancestors were horrified when the 
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Reynolds which is now in the Royal College of - 
Surgeons 
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TRIBUTE TO AN ‘EIGHTEENTH. CENT URY SURGEON. 
‘ Three great men have profoundly’ influenced the art and practice ve ; 
surgery ’ » said Sir JAMES LEARMONTH in a Scottish Home Service talk: 

‘Ambroise Paré, a French surgeon who flourished about the middle 


of the sixteenth century; Lord Lister, who revolutionised the practice of 


youngest of a family of sturdy country stock. As a boy he was rather 
undisciplined 
managed to evade any 
formal education, but 
- from the beginning he 
was a student of nature; 
in his 


the clouds and grasses, 
and why the leaves. 


autumn; I watched the 
ants, 
poles, and caddis worms; 
questions: about what 
_ nobody knew or cared 
_ anything about”. He 
found his life’s ” work 
when he determined to 
visit London -to see his 
almost equally famous 
brother William, who 
conducted a school of 
anatomy. It was a pre- 
carious beginning, for as 
Dr. Bashford wrote: 


after the painting ey Sir Joshua 


“One day in 1748 he. 


rode into Piet with nothing but immortality in his-pocket”: 


‘He soon proved himself an expert anatomist, and for the next — 


eleven years spent most of his time in the dissecting room, with short 
periods as student and house surgeon in St. George’s Hospital. There 


were breaks in 1752, when he returned to Scotland for his only visit, 


and in 1753 when an unsuccessful attempt was made to give him a 


‘classical education at Oxford. From 1760 to 1762 he was an army 


surgeon in France and Portugal, an experience which gave him the 


material for his great work on Gunshot Wounds and Inflammation. 


On his return to London he soon acquired a large practice as a surgeon. 
It would have been lucrative had he not spent all his earnings in 
collecting plants and animals. Ultimately he had three establishments — 


—one at Earl’s Court for live _animals, one to live and consult in, and 


one as a museum for his preparations where he also lectured. 

‘John Hunter was absorbed in the study of the exact structure of 
the whole animal kingdom. In his lifetime he dissected more than 500: 
different kinds of animal, ranging in size from the whale to the bee. 
His enquiring mind was endlessly occupied with the working of the 
animal body, and his experiments ranged over the whole field of what 
he called the “animal economy”. To give only one. example of. his. 
breadth of outlook, he investigated the Bape of digestion in such: 
varied creatures as fishes, birds and man. 

“How did he manage to accomplish so much work in the course af: 
his life as a busy surgeon? To begin with, he had a large staff—about 
fifty of them; he had his own animal keepers, his own artist, his own 
museum attendants, and his own printer, as well as his domestic staff; 
no wonder he died in debt. Then for thirty years he worked unceasingly.. 


_ This was his day: after about four hours of sleep he rose at six, one 


sected until nine when he had breakfast, saw patients until noon, went 
out on his rounds, dined at four, and then settled down to an evening’s _ 
work which was pursued in solitude after midnight, when his eae 
attendant had provided fresh tandies, acer 

‘John Hunter’s great contribution to surgery was that’ he changed»: 


it from an inexact science to an exact one. Hunter took Bacon’s method. — be 


He collected data from his Leer and pr cvimiartias iss Riegrts ts) 


- own words: — - 
“When I was a boy, I 
wanted to know all about 


I pestered people with 


- surgery during the latter half of the nineteenth century; and John Hunter. 
“John Hunter was born in 1728 in the parish of East Kilbride, the 
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TW T is just a hundred years since the birth of Jane Ellen Harrison; 
since her death, twenty-four. But in a special way she lives. The 
effect of her work on the study of Greek religion must, I think, 


“ be permanent, and to those who knew her, some words in Walter 


_ Leaf’s parting address to her will always remain: ‘The Year Spirit, 


+ 


a mere fact, but which radiated 


‘ 


[ tion of the committee, in spite of 


_ born young again every spring, has entered into your soul and taught 


us all alike to feel ourselves the companions and sharers of your 


youthfulness ’. 

She was a good archaeologist with a ‘knowledge of all the museums 
“of Europe, and not afraid of | ; 
heavy German dissertations. But _ 
one did not think of her as an 
archaeologist. She was a searcher, 
a hunter, always i in pursuit of one 
or the other of two things: either 
of some discovery which was not 


truth all about it, or of some - 
‘creation or fresh revelation of | 
beauty. It was said of a certain 
great Scottish savant that to him — 
all facts were born free and 
equal. To her it was much the 
reverse. If the fact had a living 
message she embraced it and — 
loved it; if it had not, it was 
entirely unimportant to her. She 
would not remember dates. On a 
committee she was like another 
woman of genius, Madame Curie, . 
wise but above the law. She 
would ignore the order of the 
_ items; she might turn the atten- 


protests, to a subject that was not 
on the agenda. 

She had in fact a real artist’s 
indifference to the things that were not serving her purpose, though 
she had the true researcher’s. patience in searching through wastes of 
apparently unrepaying material for the sake of the results to which 


they might lead. Her whole method was somewhat ‘ allergic’ to scholars — 


of the correct and conventional type. They complained that instead of 
teaching her pupils the central facts of their subject, she kept them 
hovering on the extreme fringes, letting them neglect what was known 
and true, while filling their minds with the unknown and quite possibly 
untrue. It was a fair enough charge, but the answer was simple. She 
was by nature a researcher, not a schoolmaster. 

Rather different was the charge that, in her religious studies: ‘she 


~ deliberately neglected the most perfect achievements of Greek art and 


_ literature in order to revel in the ugly remains of pre-Hellenic super- 


stition; that she sought out, in fact, exactly what Homer and the 
great poets of fifth-century Athens had suppressed and rejected. This 
was a misunderstanding which she always protested against. She really 
had no taste, she explained; for the beastly devices of the heathen. She 
only studied them ‘with the definite hope that she might come to a 
better understanding of some forms of Greek poetry’. It was the real 
poetry, the real religion, which she loved. But a sentence of Sir James 
Fraser, perhaps, gives the clue to the tangle. ‘ While the higher forms 
of religious faith pass away like clouds, the lower stand firm and 
indestructible like rocks’. They are the roots, not the flowers. And it 
is from the roots that life and beauty grow. Modern scholars have been 
extraordinarily slow to give up the habit of regarding the Homeric 
poems as the starting point of Greek literature and the Homeric gods 


as the foundation of Greek religion. Many were even so much 


i epagaiermagret aad religion as ‘necessarily based upon a creed 
ey: re A took the 


_ Jane Ellen Harrison, by Augustus John: 


the wild forest growth of mythology, which 
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GILBERT MURRAY, 0.M., on Jane Rite Warsion 


the Greeks themselves commonly referred to as ‘ the lies of the poets ’ > 


as if it was what a pious Greek normally believed. 
-It was difficult for such an attitude to survive the first three chapters 


_of Jane Harrison’s Prolegomena to Greek Religion. It was a book 


rightly named. It did not profess to be a proper account of Greek 
religion. It was just a note on the things you ought to know and bear 
in mind before you set to work to study Greek religion; things that 


‘were absolutely necessary and which, as it happened, no one. had 


thought much about before. The first point is that we must escape from 
_* the fully articulate and finished 


the true and deeper evidence 
supplied by the inarticulate and 
half-understood rituals which the 
Greeks really practised. What a 
‘man does shows what he really 
believes far better than the things 
which he says about it after- 
wards, though that also, whether 
true or untrue, is important evi- 
dence about his state of mind. 
The word ‘ myth’, mythos, is de- 
fined in its original sense as ‘ the 
words pronounced at a rite’; that 
was its religious meaning and 
that was what Jane Harrison was 
interested in. The stories which 
folk lore or poetry afterwards 
embroidered upon such Mythoi 
might be beautiful or might not, 
but in either case were not her 
business. 


mainly through the sculpture and 
the literature. The statues make 
us think of the gods as firmly 
anthropomorphic persons, and the 
poetry confirms the impression. We even tend to regard mythology as 
a sort of creed, from which only philosophers were exempt. Jane 
Harrison saw that the essence of religion was the actual worship, and 
the clue to it the actual ritual. Critics sometimes accused her of 
arguing that the god worshipped at the Diasia, for instance, was not 
the august father Zeus sculptured by Phidias, but simply an enormous 
snake, to whom on certain reliefs people are seen bringing offerings. 


ia 
in Newnham College, Cambridge 


- But this is a misunderstanding. Neither the snake nor the bearded man 


is a god; both are symbols. The snake expressed that the object wor- 
shipped was immortal or constantly reborn after death; the Pheidian 
Zeus was a rejection of snakes and pythons and monsters as satisfactory 
types of the Great Mystery. It put forward as at least nearer to truth 


_the form of a wise human father. 


Yet Jane Harrison had, one must admit, a real prejudice against 
the beautiful calm Olympians. They seemed to her t® make the intoler- 
able pretence of being true or perfect, or at least adequate. She cared 
for no symbol of the Great Mystery that did not openly confess its 
imperfections. A baffled effort she welcomed; a claim to success she 


“rejected. I once brought to her notice a defence of idols by a late 


Greek writer: ‘God himself, the father and fashioner of all .. . is 
unnameable by any law-giver, unutterable by any voice, not to be seen 
by any eye... . But if a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God 
by the art of Phidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to animals, 
another man by a river, another by fire, I have no anger for their 
divergence; only let them know, let them love, let them remember’. 
She fully agreed, but she still preferred rivers and fires or even animals 
to the too perfect Olympians. This ‘spirit permeated all her work. 
She never claimed to have found truth; she was always in pursuit of 
it. She loved, and doubtless idealised, the thought or desire that could 


literary accounts, and wring out 
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not express itself; she aed to sci’ it out, to atti: it of its pte (8 
and expound the aspirations that lay at its heart. 


Be next ect ok book, T — seemed to° me a natural and 


; Sieeical antiquity. “a was at the time not oie sasicsillante It had to 
be read and re-read. She started straight off with several new and 
. illuminating ideas. The mysteries as merely the tribal initiations, Themis 


as the correct tribal custom, the god as the projected desire of the 
“community, and in particular the Year Festivals, with their impassioned 


casting off of the life that is old and polluted and dead and their 
c » welcome of the new life, produce of the union of earth and heaven, 


into which we can be born again. Her phrase Eniautos Daimon, applied 
‘to all the class of young gods who die and are reborn to save a dying 
world, is of profound and indeed central significance for Greek religion, 
and fairly significant also for great tracts of religion that were not 
Greek. Indeed, Greek religion had by that time become not her real 
subject but a starting point from which to survey and illustrate religion 
in general. There is a steady progress; her subject of study had 
expanded as her own interests widened: from the Mythology and 
- Monuments of Ancient Athens, to the religion that lay beneath the 
myths and monuments of all Greece, and thence to things that have 
Jain; and still lie, beneath the tide of temporal change, implicit in all 
forms of human religion. 

- In estimating the great. jafltien ae she has exercised on this wide 
circle of study one must not forget certain special qualities which 
- were all her own. She was_full of new ideas and she gave a most 
generous welcome to those of other scholars. If you had a problem 
or ‘new idea which ee could not 2 sure about, it was always easy 


Ahe "Twenties—V 


VERY much suspect this habit we have got into of cutting up 


life and turn it into caricature. It is very dangerous to assume 
one has defined people by the time or, indeed, by the class they have 
lived in; they may elude their time altogether. I have always thought, 


- to give an example, that Sir Edmund Gosse-~made an acute remark 


in his famous portrait of his very Victorian father when he pointed out 
that he was not really Victorian at all, but a man of the seventeenth 
century whom the mysteries of society and nature had, so to speak, 
embalmed and preserved for a couple of hundred years. 
All the same I begin to see one or two characteristic figures of the 
*twenties. I hear a strident lady—and stridency was rather a thing, 
‘but so (to offset it) was the high and strangled coo of Bloomsbury, 
~ too—I can hear a strident lady crying out with that peculiar scream of 
the English upper classes. ‘Talk!’ she cries. ‘ Talk it out! That’s 
_ what I always say to my young people. If things are going wrong, don’t 
Jet it fester inside you. Talk! * And after that I drop in upon one of 
«those difficult girls of the time: the eternal difficult girl; one who has 
certainly not let anything fester inside her. I ask her how she is getting 
on with her young man: ‘ Oh’, she says, ‘Tom and J are still Aiken 3 
yout our relationship °. 
That is it—the ’twenties were the time of talk, the time of. thrashing 
things out. Of course, young people always talk. There had been talk 
-among the Edwardians, the Fabians. Things had been thrashed. out 


by George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell. There are signs in» Northanger 
Abbey that they had been thrashed out even by Jane Austen. But, 


one has heard of the wild parties of the ’twenties. I don’t remember 
any wild parties. I remember endless talk. I recall rather the crowded 


room of young people sitting where they could, with no drinking to— 
make the girls silly or the men sententious, and solemnly thrashing . 


‘themselves out, thrashing out the libido, art, ‘sex and Russia. And 


it. seems to me that there was something in the nature of this talk 


that really made it different from the talk of earlier generations. It 
was not merely the delightful excitement of being young. On the con- 
trary, the talk was a peak, a culmination. It was the end of something. 


life into ten year slices—the ’twenties, the ’thirties, the “forties © 
_ and so on. Historical generalisations are useful, but they thin down © 


to it, Souhen: or aeject ait and “ever sie’ enough, be een eS 
for it, instead of thinking it a mere nuisance. Not all scholars are 
- Jike that- And similarly with her own ideas she welcomed help and 
criticism. She liked to co-operate. I have even heard her condescénd to _ 
say that on a scientific subject she liked to have a man to work with: ne 
men were more sober; women were rather apt to be carried away ‘by a 
the spirit of the chase. For it generally was a chase, a co-operative hunt; _ 
it was that that made her such an infectious teacher; her pupils could — 


not help feeling themselves fellow researchers. Her lectures were a 
curious combination of familiarity and classic form, a combination 
which somehow seemed to pervade her whole personality. She could 
hardly write a page without some touch of humour. She put forth 
her new-fangled heresies in choice language and with a sweeping 
dignity of carriage. 


There ista fragment of truth in a ‘piece of self-criticism which: occurs — 


in her Reminiscences of a Student's Life. ‘Until I met Aunt Glegg 


in The Mill on the Floss 1 never knew myself. I am Aunt Glegg, 
with all reverence I say‘it. I wear before the world a mask of bland - 


cosmopolitan courtesy ‘and culture; I am advanced in my views, eager 
to be in touch with all modern movements, but beneath all that lies 


Aunt ‘Glegg, rigidly, irrationally conservative, fibrous with prejudice, . 
No, it is not true. It was not 
Aunt Glegg nor anything like Aunt Glegg that lay beneath; but there 


deep-rooted in her native Yorkshire soil’. 


was something rather traditional, a habit of manners rather better 
than our manners, a standard somewhat stricter than our standards, 


a grace and dignity that most of us have somehow lost, and also, not 
traditional at all but purely personal, an unbounded ‘generosity pire’ 


her fellow-workers. —Third Secs 


Private Voices and Public, Life - — | 


By V. S. PRITCHETT ae ee One 


Perhaps it was the end of freedom. By the thirties its nature hag 
changed. Indeed, by the ’thirties talk had stopped. - 

T think in order to explain what I mean, we must look at talk on 
the highest level first—in literature and among the people who write 
it and understand it. As Noel Annan pointed out in the beginning of 


- this’ series (and he chose his phrase very well): the ’twenties began with 


the overthrow of the ancien régime in the first world war. Ancien 
régime: exactly; there had been a bloody revolution. What may be 


called the official view, with its impersonal voice, had gone. One can | 


argue about the official view: Shaw and Samuel Butler had been 


- arguing about it for a generation before the war. One can argue, for 


example, that marriage is a good or a bad thing, and take the conse- 


quences. What one cannot make is a private statement if one is to be ~ 


taken seriously. One cannot say ‘I’ve been ‘happily or unhappily 
married for twenty years’—for that is personal experience and the 
official view does not allow personal experience any importance. You 
cannot build law on special cases. But once the official view goes, this 
personal talk rushes into the vacuum. When the gods die the half 


_ gods appear. The individual voice, unofficial, unsupported, private, _ 


enquiring is heard. ‘ You say I’m wrong’, shouts D. H. Lawrence, in 
the *twenties. ‘I am not wrong. I am right’. ‘ There are no rules for 
the writing of novels’, says Mr. E. M. Forster in a famous lecture. 
“The novelist has only to bounce the reader’. 
works ’, says another. ‘ Morals are a question of geography and taste’. 


We have entered an exciting time of personal judgment and the belief a 


in the supreme value of personal relationships, and the climate is made 
for the pursuit of conversation for its own sake. Only by disinterested, 
enquiring and candid conversation which excludes no subjects, which 


has no taboos, can we feel our scrupulous way to that personal integrity x 
which becomes the only settled value in a chaotic world. And so, in 
literature, long before the “twenties one had ‘seen the breakdown of — 
official prose, the disappearance of what Mr. Cyril Pee brilliantly 

with its tags and its automatic cultural references. Even Henry James, fie 
-colloquialism, a “oat 
faite of See or speech into his sentences; Wells. broke: mE bs one oN 


called the Mandarin style, and even of the conventional, clu 
with an elephantine archness, had dropped a dreadful. 


‘ Morality is ‘what, 2 


a 


Wy 


ly shocked by cultivating fe Pras ‘of thes mitre: voice. 
be generally admitted that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. is. 
the most sublime noise that has ever penetrated into the ear of man’ 
he wrote in Howards End. A nail in the coffin of Ruskin, there! A 

debunking blow from private life; no fine words. Fine words are the 

_ lackeys of the official view. If he preaches, a writer like this will do so 
_conversationally and not by rhetoric or exegesis. And conversation will 
not be a relaxation or an auxiliary; it will be a sort of morality and, 
at any rate, a regime in itself..As Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones said last week, 
a the artists: of the period tried to involve the world in a dialogue. - 
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Salon in. Calton Square . 
____ Press on to the middle-’twenties and ee eee of Virginia Woolf. She 
is fundamentally a conversational writer. In her novels and her essays 
_ she moves with certainty between conversation with the reader and that — 
__ conversation with the self that we call soliloquy. There is no doubt that 
___ some of the hostility that was felt about Bloomsbury was due to the 
___ exclusiveness of its cult of conversation. There was certainly a salon 
_ in Gordon Square, and one is told that it was-a deliberate attempt to~ 
_ revive the French salon of the eighteenth century—not perhaps with 
~ rules of conversation, but. occasionally with set subjects; and the: chief. 
= . object—more engaging and gracious than the French habit—was to lead 
_ from the brilliances of acquiescent minds to the soliloquy of the star 
performer of the evening, who was no doubt Mrs. Woolf -herself. She. 
_ spoke, we are told, as she wrote, and we can see her work and her life 
_ growing out of people talking; it was a subject to which she continually 
_ returned and gave many of her essays their pattern. For example; 
_ suppose Sickert’s pictures are her subject. She is not a critic of painting, 
but she has listened to the critics and naturally first of all she evokes 
them. They are not in the gallery; they have come to dinner. It is in 
their talk and gestures that she will find, not the official view, but what 
Sickert and herself and all artists are searching for, spmething elusive 
which she called ‘life itself’. 

So the guests start talking about colour and how our sense aE it 
changes: about those insects which are born with the flowers and die 
with them. And so on and on, and yet not within sight of Sickert, until 

Were we once insects: like that, too, one of the diners asked: all eye? 
Do we preserve the capacity for drinking, eating, indeed becoming colour 
furled up in us, waiting proper conditions to develop. For as the rocks 
hide in fossils, so we hide tigers, baboons and perhaps insects under 
our coats and hats. 
_And—here we are at last, getting warmer: __ 
On first entering a picture gallery, whose stillness, warmth and 
ae Resistor from the perils of the street reproduce the conditions of the 
primeval forest,.it often seems as if we reverted to the insect stage of 
our life. : 
~~ Tt is the unofficial, trailing, enquiring, evading unconcluding aperticts 
of talk, and in Mrs. "Woolf talk is art. To others, it is the disguise under 


- which they return to peep into the ruined citadels of culture. It is notable 


that in the ’twenties, Peacock, the great English conversational novelist, 
was revived after a hundred years; more than revived, he. was transposed 
into the talking novels of Aldous Huxley. A book like Point Counter 
Point nowadays seems frankly grotesque, indeed rather vulgar, in the 
way it submits everything, indiscriminately, to the rattling human 
_ tongue. If a new age was being born everything must be talked about: 
the law must not be laid down. It must be discussed. If a new age was 
Being born it could not have its law, but it must have its iconoclast— 
_ Wyndham Lewis, not writing but blasting and cursing; and its prophet, 
D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence is more than half talk, preaching and ranting 
and haranguing most of the time on the ruins of western life, on the 
first bricks of the new life; occasionally, in moments of good humour, 
he comes down from the soap tub for a talk after his meeting. One hears 
the personal voice, the personal repetitions. Take a page at random 
from his” story ‘The Blue Birds’. He wants to ‘be one of us, to start 


us off about wives and secretaries. Let us disabuse our minds of all we | 


know about wives and secretaries and begin again: i 
The Secretary of course adored him. She. was very. competent, quite 
a as young and quite good looking. She adored him. But then all his servants 
= always did, particularly his a gi ag ha His men servants were 
likely to swindle him. 
_ When a man has an adoring secretary uate you are the man’s. whi: 
“= _what are you to do? Not that there was anything ‘ wrong ’—if you know 
im what I mean!—between them. Nothing you could call adultery, to come 
; _ down to brass tacks. No! Not They were just the young master and 


inied’ to oa she slaved for bate and iis 
and the whole thing went on wheels. ; 


_ Now that is not a slangy conversational manner like Kipling’s eits = 
was meant to have the toughness of thé outsider, the ordinariness of the — 

ordinary man, a kind of vulgar rudeness which was an end in itself. The ” 
conversational manner of Forster, Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Aldous | 


pe 
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Huxley and even the inner conversation of the stream of consciousness e's 


in Ulysses, was not an outsider’s language. They were insiders, topdogs, — 
. the delegates” of the new world that had thrown over everything; and 
their conversation had two functions—to fill the gap made by the war, 
first of all with art, and then to convey ‘a kind of personal quest for a. 
way of living or for a personal integrity. 

In any age the men of genius set the great subjects and the men of 


talent talk about them! Sooner or later the public catches up. If we turn 


from literature to life in the ’twenties, we hear the natural roar of talk 


that follows upon a great liberation so long desired, and now, so bloodily _ 
and ambiguously achieved. But it has a character which; as I have 


already hinted, seems to me to make it different from the talk of earlier 
decades. Talk is not a solace, not an entertainment, not even a stimulant 
and education—though these have their inevitable place—but has come 
to be regarded as a creed and a medicine. I believe in talk. Talk and 
get well. (Indeed what did Coué say, but talk to yourself?) The main 


‘reliance was not on philosophy in the inclusive sense, but upon a 
. technique, the psycho-analysis of Freud. One lay on a couch and spoke. 


One heard—for the first time outside the confessional of religion—of 


the vulgarity, indeed the wickedness of reticence. To be inarticulate was 


to be muddled—one remembers again in Howards End how the Miss 


~ Schlegels talk the masterful Wilcoxes into defeat. Reticent people were 
deceitful—usually, of course, deceiving themselves; they were bottled 


up and ill. They did not talk because they dared not and would sooner 
live their horrible bourgeois lie. 

We have the ’twenties to thank for crudely grasping a freedom wn 
I think, we have refined upon. There is a good deal of difference 
between candour and frankness, and the ’twenties naturally began with 
the less sensitive word. ‘ Frankness ’, was their belligerent, their some- 


times uncalled for, and often quite unconsciously dishonest word. In — 


conversation the exhibitionist often stepped into the shoes of the truth- 
teller. The world war had reintroduced bad language after an absence 
that dated back to the eighteenth century. Robert Graves wrote an 
entertaining book on the future of swearing. D. H. Lawrence successfully 


introduced, on the highest nonconformist principles, the one unprint- 
able sexual word in English. Blasphemy became general: 


clergymen 
were driven to use it, in order to show strength; and Bloomsbury (well, 
perhaps one should say outer Bloomsbury) sounded like Bab Acres, and — 
women, remarkable for their lack of fatality, vociferously took the Lord’s 


name in vain. What the intellectuals do today, the public does tomorrow; - 


but since the ’twenties, the especially therapeutic trust, the patent 


medicine value put on bad language seems to have gone, though the 


habit remains. 


The Jungle Howl 

And then, as I said before, talk stopped. That is how it seems to me. 
It killed itself because it had (too often quite ridiculously) been an end 
in itself. ‘He sits on the end of the bed talking about sex half the 
night’. Talking about moral problems was a way of evading action; 


psycho-analysis, notoriously, went on for years. Far more important, 


however, was the sinister fact that talk went out when, in the ’thirties, 
propaganda came in, the impersonal voice, once more, a new official 
view. Talk, as a speaker at the microphone might sadly say, went out 
when Talks came in. Propaganda, and especially Marxism, killed con- 
versation. That is a left deviation. That is crypto- -fascism. That is a 
petit bourgeois fantasy. What, said the party members, is the use of 
opinion? Who wants intellectual freedom? Only power counts. Good 
Heavens! Reptile, tiger, jackal, crocodile, warmonger. The private 
voice was driven out of public life and was replaced by the jungle howl 
of the new moralists. The curious thing is that after thirty years private 
talk seems to be coming back, but not with either the harsh confidence or 
the educated well-being of the ’twenties. It comes back with despair. 
—Third Programme 


Messrs. Watts var Co. are providing a cheap companion series to their 
* Thinker’s Library’. These ‘Thrift Books’ cost 1s. each and the first 
titles ‘in the series are: Theatregoing by Hargld Downs, What’s All This 
About Genetics? by Rona Hurst, Evolution in Oiitline' by Professor T. 


Neville George, and The Ladder of Life: from Molecule to Mind by 


A. Gowans Whyte. 
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A Short Essay on Caves 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


AVES, like a score of other objects, clouds, horses, darkness 

and light, can be used as a measuring stick of attitudes which 

persist and attitudes which change in the human mind. The 

great divide comes early in the nineteenth century. Thus not 
long ago it was shown how the portrayal of clouds suddenly became 
accurate, how, in fact, clouds were first looked at, first painted as they 
are, by John Constable. 

Observation and classification were the new instruments and the 
work of Linnaeus was one of the stimulants. Constable, like Goethe, 
had in all probability studied the first scientific classification of cloud 
forms which had been made by a Fellow of the Royal Society, Luke 
Howard. Howard told Goethe his aim had been to apply the Linnaean 
method to atmospheric phenomena. Or as well as clouds and caves, 
you could take horses in the art of the western and near eastern peoples. 
The horse has been domesticated for some six thousand years. Linked 
with kings and deities and used as a symbol, he has been a warrior 
who goes to meet the armed men. Yet the prancing attitudes in which 
he was depicted hardly change from Assyrian reliefs to the time of 
Goya or David. Then at last, again under the Linnaean stimulus, 
artists began to measure the horse with the eye as Constable and Goethe 
began to measure clouds and get them ‘ right’. 

No one needs to be told that caves are mysterious places. If we 
pay our money in the gorge at Cheddar or at the neat ticket office 
outside Kent’s Cavern in the suburbs of Torquay, we know, in spite of 


ag 


Alum Pot, on the Horton slopes of Ingleborough, Yorkshire 


guides and electric light, that we are paying for something which is 
going to appeal to our sense of the mysterious. We do not even require 
the support of ancient literatures to remind us that caves are the natural 
home of nymphs, gods, prophets, dragons and one-eyed giants. So it 
would not be true to say that an interest in caves was merely one of 
those thrilling or titillating experiences frankly enjoyed in the romantic 
period a hundred and fifty years ago. Long before the time of Coleridge 
or Wordsworth or the gentlemen who built artificial caves in a corner 
of their landscape gardens, caves were attractive to the chance visitor. 
In the Historia Anglorum Wookey Hole in the Mendips and the winds 
issuing from the caverns of the Peak were named as two of the wonders 
of England by Henry of Huntingdon, 800 years ago. The first guide 
to the caves of the Peak District, so far as I know, is a Latin poem 
written in his young days by Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, 
probably in 1626—‘ De Mirabilibus Pecci’. Charles Cotton published 
a much longer poem, also called ‘The Wonders of the Peak’, in 
1681, an expansion of the poem by Hobbes, which shows that the guides 
were already in business, that stalactites were already being broken off 
and removed, and that curious cave formations were already being com- 
pared, with a singular lack of probability, to fancied shapes. In Poole’s 
Hole, outside Buxton, the visitor enters a grotto of stalactites and 
incrustations: ~ 

Propt round with Peasants, on you trembling go, 

Whilst, every step you take, your Guides do show 

In the uneven Rock the uncouth shapes 

Of Men, of Lions, Horses, Dogs and Apes: 

But so resembling each the fancied shape, 

‘The Man might be the Horse, the Dog the Ape. 

Indeed, you do not have to turn to literature to prove that men 
had a pre-romantic as we have a post-romantic habit of going into 
caves. There is no account of the celebrated Kent’s Cavern before 
the end of the eighteenth century. But many people who penetrated 
its darkness carved their names and the-date. There are inscriptions 
of the early seventeen-hundreds, of the sixteen-hundreds, and one 
as far back as 1571. In Kent’s Cavern there was a Considerable lake 
drained in the last century when the cave was being excavated. 
Beyond the lake, and accessible only by way of the lake, is a gallery 
known as the Crypt of Dates. The attraction of the innermost 
penetralia of caverns was enough in those early centuries to make 
many people strip and swim across the lake, taking knives and light 
with them so that they could cut their names in the rock. 

What we so conveniently call ‘romanticism’ released and cele- ° 
brated underlying appetites. Caverns of the limestone districts, as 
the painters, poets, and .topographers of the picturesque explored 
Great Britain, became universally famous. Landowners would plant 
a few pine trees near the cave mouth in homage to feelings inspired 
by Salvator Rosa. Quotations from Ovid or Virgil came readily to 
the pen of the topographer as he described caves in Derbyshire or 
the West Riding; and when the taste for taking away the formations 
and the stalactites increased, the cave owners began fixing doorways 
or iron grilles at the cave entrance and compelling explorers to get 
permission and to behave themselves inside. 

The caves were robbed, for one thing, to make caves; or grottos. 
Alexander Pope’s grotto at Twickenham, which is still there, 
denuded in turn of its old splendour, and which is the prototype of 
the English artificial cavern, was ornamented partly with stalactites 
from the great cave of Wookey Hole. Grotto-making or 
cave-making underwent a change in the eighteenth century. At first 
grottos were glittering fancies tricked out with minerals, stalactites, 
shells, corals, even the vertebrae of whales, There is a fine example 
falling into decay in the grounds of St. Giles’ House at Wimborne 
St. Giles in Dorset, built in the middle of the century by one of 
the Earls of Shaftesbury. Its ornaments even included oyster shells, 
each with a real pearl. Gradually the order that Nature must be 
obeyed became aesthetically enforced; and so one of the law-givers, 
the poet William Mason, lays it down in his English Garden that 
shell grottos are inappropriate except near the sea. He writes of a 
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gentleman building his mansion and laying out the grounds. AS 
rill laves his lawns and hurries on to the sea. The grotto he 
~ erects here; says Mason, should include all ‘ the shelly gifts of Thetis ’. 


Not so the inland cave; with richer store 

Than those the neigh’bouring mines and mountains yield 
To hang its roof, would seem incongruous Pride, 

And fright the local Genius from the scene. 


In Wiltshire and elsewhere great landlords employed a grotto builder 
named Josiah Lane to build them or contrive them more natural caves. 
Luckily: they are durable, and there remain fine examples of Josiah 
Lane’s ‘skill—caves and. grottos made by him for William Beckford 
at Fonthill, for Lord Shelburne below Capability Brown’s lake at 
-Bowood, for Lord Arundell opposite the gateway of his ruined castle 
‘at Wardour. 

- The next stage is that artificial caverns after nature become them- 
_ selves too unnatural. The emotions settle entirely upon the genuine 

‘caves. Wordsworth sees images of life in streams rising into life from 
‘caves in Derbyshire or Yorkshire, among the flowers and leaves and 
-with the insects” hovering in the sunlight against the black ‘entrance. 
-But once ‘ real’ nature is allowed its head it does not stop; and caves 
are handed over to the geologist and the palzontologist and the biologist 
who studies cavernicolous creatures, to the investigators of reality; and 
last of all they pass to that modern species of mountaineer-upsidedown, 
the caver and potholer. The weight of emotional, symbolic and aesthetic 
concern for caves prepares for the scientific concern; and the geologist 
begins to explain away cave jewellery and cave mysteries in terms of the 
water charged with carbon dioxide which both dissolves and deposits 
the calcium carbonate of the limestone. 

-Kent’s Cavern at Torquay, which I have mentioned, is one of the 
best documented of all examples. In 1824, a Devonshire antiquary, 
Mr. Northmore, whose head was filled with Druidical and kindred 
notions, explored Kent’s Cavern from the old promptings of mystery— 
“to ascertain’, he wrote, ‘whether it were or were not a Mithraic 
Cavern’; for he believed that ‘in such cavernous recesses (whether 
natural or artificial)’, Druids, Egyptians, Chaldeans and Brahmins wor- 
shipped the Sun God under a variety of names. ‘In several of these 
deep and gloomy caverns, or temples (which mystically represented the 
Diluvial Abyss) and particularly those of Elephanta, and Ellora, in 
Hindustan, the.emblems of the Deus Genitor yet remain’. He was 
satisfied that the ‘ pellucid water’ of the lake inside Kent’s Cavern 
was used Mithraically or Druidically—interchangeable terms with Mr. 
Northmore—for baptismal regeneration, like the waters of the Nile in 
the pyramids. But he also planned to see if there were in Kent’s 
Cavern any remains of ancient animals such as had been found lately 
in Kirkdale Cavern in Yorkshire. 

His cave-romanticism had immense results. It led to the more scienti- 
fic investigation of the cave first by the priest Father MacEnery, then 
for the British Association by William Pengelly. It led to the discovery 
of flint tools sealed in with the bones of extinct animals by deposits of 
stalagmite. It led to controvesy with the Oxford Reader in Geology, the 
Rev. William Buckland, who believed that his researches in Kirkdale 
Cavern confirmed the Mosaic account of the deluge, which had washed 
the bones into Kirkdale and Kent’s Cavern. But the discoveries in 
Torquay—and at Brixham—helped to establish the remote antiquity 
of man and to upset that date for the creation which Bishop Lightfoot, 
following. Archbishop Ussher, so confidently fixed as nine.a.m. on 
October 23, 4004 B.c. The controversy took long to settle. And while 
’ science was in charge, romanticism had.to sit back. The people of Tor- 

quay (who still believed in the flood) were infuriated at being denied 

their romantic access to the cave by the baronet who was~its owner, 
and who closed it during the progress of the excavations. 

- Matters have re-adjusted themselves. You buy your ticket. The 
lights go on. You admire the colours, and the Seven Dwarfs and the 
camel’s hump; you admire the teeth of the Cave Bear and the hyena 
‘which, with the antiquity of man, have been incorporated into the 
ancient cave-romanticism. All is well; and Mr. John Piper can go to 
Yorkshire once more and paint caves in a new idiom as Westall and 
Turner and James Ward painted them in an older one. The emotions 
about the cavern persist, and you can hardly doubr that they are 
elements in the athletic pursuits of the potholer and in the scientific 
pursuits of the geologist, archaeologist and biologist. Yet caves in the 
history of science and emotion do illustrate the dubious relations or 
_antagonisms of science, and art which many of us, if it were possible, 
would. like to see resolved altogether; in the spirit :perhaps of John 
pepe conviction - that. “womans is a’ science, and should be 
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Grotto, built by Charles James Fox at his residence, St. Ann’s Hill, Chertsey 
From ‘ Gardens in the Modern Landscape’, by C..Tunnard (Architectural Press) 


pursued as an enquiry into the laws of nature’. As an exemplar of the 
claims_of science. and emotion combined in the wrong way there is 
always Pre-Raphaelite painting to be considered, and I have just 
come across a curious statement of the cleavage, not about caves, but 


about a symbol which was kin to them and just as powerful. 


The painter Inchbold painted a picture of Stonehenge, which had 
attracted numberless painters of an earlier generation owing to its 


isolated mystery in Salisbury Plain and its supposed association with 


the Druids. Inchbold under the Pre-Raphaelite influence wanted to 
combine: grandeur, sublimity and sense of the past with the natural 
minuteness of what he called ‘the everlasting flowers opening seed- 
‘It is not, as you know, 
very easy to gain success perfect and complete in a picture like this, 
painted almost entirely from nature, with another and entirely dis- 
tinct vision before. the imagination ’. In such painting it was the capture 


‘of .phenomena, detail by detail, which succeeded, in a way, and the 


imaginative vision which failed. Yet. one Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Sir David Brewster, the inventor of the kaleidoscope .among other 


things, and not a mere critic like Ruskin, welcomed the new. Pre- 


Raphaelite art as the resolution of the cleavage between the claims of 
the artist and the claims. of the scientist. He believed that the Pre- 
Raphaelites had ‘ released art from its fetters ’ and that in the future any 
artist who could not ‘impress geology. on his rocks and botany upon 
his plants. and trees would have to change his profession ’. 

I have no absolute moral to draw either from caves, Stonehenge or 
Pre-Raphaelites, except perhaps that the genuine solution is neither 
to.relapse into the old, simple, basic, emotional attitude unmodified by 
the findings of science, nor to go into antagonistic extremes of surrealism 
and constructivism; and I should not be the first to suggest that the 
arts. or. the, artists are now developing a: happily grosser appetite and 
taking not so much a way between as a large helping of both. The 
Cave Bear, the Cave mystery and the calcium carbonate are amalga- 
mating, perhaps.—Third Programme 


‘We take patterns too much for granted’, Joan Evans warns us in her 
excellently illustrated little book Style in Ornament (Oxford, 6s.). She 
therefore analyses European-patterns in art with the aid of some admirable 
photographs. of vases, cups, chests.and other objects of art. 
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‘The: Liberal ‘Tradition in ‘Theology — ite, “a 


CANON C. E. RAVEN opens” a series” of talks petites Dieta 
\ = : | | 
O begin a series of talks on recent trends in theology with an view of the universe ‘was of a great machine which could be exactly . # 


ot sical is ™ a x 


account of liberalism may be to some of you a surprise. For . weighed and measured, understood and controlled by scientific research, 
several of our theologians of the ’thirties are still repeating the which was obedient to an unvarying law of cause and effect, and in 
ie - stale announcement that liberalism is dead—without adding which there was no room for freedom or miracle or for the reality of — 
any prophecy of its resurrection. In view of this I had better begin those experiences which had been through past ages the stuff of man’s 
‘with an explanation. eae dreams and the source of his religion. With scientists proclaiming the 
doctrine of a closed universe, with the old ideas of the six days of | 
eS T Int tati f Moderni creation, of Adam’s fall and Noah’s ark, of paradise lost and regained, — 
“Son Oey Caer Chee mee ae : ; < relegated to the. realm of folk-lore, and with the miracles of the New 
There are, as many will know, two points in which British Testament, the Gadarene swine, the feeding of the five thousand, the. 
theology is liable to grave misrepresentation—especially on the Conti- raising of Lazarus, seriously criticised, liberal theologians had a hard 
nent. The first springs from a difficulty about the word ‘modernism’: and immensely difficult task. They were committed by their belief in 
on the Continent and in Catholic circles it is applied to those who God to an honest regard for sound learning; they were not prepared 
b separate facts of faith from facts of history and are satisfied with to shut their eyes to the genuine findings of qualified students; they 
re the former: in England as applied to members of the Modern rust appeal to the experts even if the replies were ithe nepatives = 
_ Churchmen’s Union it has exactly the opposite significance, since the Anyone who knows how very hard it was in the first decade of this 
English modernists insist upon the necessity of history and are apt to century for a young man to be both a scientist and a Christian will 
i dismiss facts of faith as mythology and nothing more. The second, and | appreciate the debt we owe to those great liberal theologians who 
~ for our present purpose the more important, is concerned with the refused to abandon the quest of a reasonable faith. With science in 
a meaning of liberalism. In Britain liberal theology derives its descent such a mood it was impossible for them to reach final or in many 
es _ from the great Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century who cases satisfying results: they were honest—and faithful—and they kept 
Se broke away from the rigidities of Puritanism and the ecclesiasticism of 4 stronghold for us. To accuse them of failure, still worse to charge 
i _ Archbishop Laud, proclaimed a reasonable faith, and though known | them with deliberately minimising the Gospel, is an act of ignorance and 
as Latitude-men were not only very able but both devout and orthodox. ingratitude. Only the obscurantist has the right so to condemn 
On the Continent liberal theology arose in the eighteenth century with shem—and to him they will gladly reply Sancta simplicitas. , 
es Voltaire and the Enlightenment, and gave rise in the nineteenth to the ~ The liberals of twenty-five years ago asked questions which no 
=. rather attenuated liberal Protestantism of Ritschl and .Harnack. In Christian can properly evade, The Christian believing in thé unity of 
koe America liberalism is both younger and more radical: it denotes the Goq cannot ignore the character of the creation—since God is its maker _ 
humanism of Professor John Dewey and his followers for whom as for and sustainer; for him science must be important. The Christian con- 
Matthew Arnold religion is merely ‘ morality tinged with emotion ’— fessing the Word made flesh cannot take the manhood of Jesus lightly 
: _ and we may add interpreted by psychology. or refuse to test the records of Him with the uttermost carefulness and — 
1, Sa This confusion is of great importance if we would understand the honesty. The Christian claiming to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit 
SS recent attacks upon English liberalism. They have been made by a Gare not be indifferent to the evidence of psychology on the subject 
_Rumber of younger students of theslogy, who have tken the ecm of inpration or of fellowship. t was the ables of the peeecung 
which Dr. Reinhold Niebuh ee a th Hatta Fs j Peace Emperors, Julian the Apostate, who tried to deprive the Church of its 
“Senet AR apernpprae a tek arti ne vig alge oe aes ane lave scholars and to degrade its faith to the level of a vulgar superstition, — 
3 applied it without apology to English liberals like Professor Bethune- If we today think Sar weceani dispense with the hihesr sesearcis and 
aaa ee or Dean Rashdall or Bishop Barnes. The abuse has of course faa stesg integrity of the liberal tradition we shall succeed where he failed. 
en wide of the mark: Rashdall had little in common with Ritschl They asked the right questions ~ they did not get the right answers. 
and still less with Dr. Harrison Elliott. The abuse was unintelligent and The questions must be aske d again: and today the answers Sal he 
, undeserved: but it gave rise to the parrot-cry that liberal theology different. : . 
was dead: and that, of liberalism in the English sense of the word, ovis 7} ta 3 
is fortunately not true. ; “4 
The position is in fact this. English liberalism has always insisted End of the Closed Universe mes 
‘ that Christianity was a historic religion and that the authenticity of © Of the change which has come over science and amounts to the 
the New Testament must be defended not by appeals to credulity or complete breakdown of the doctrine of a closed universe, to the replace- 
to authority but by arguments which historians would recognise as ment of mechanistic by organic concepts, to the transformation of the 
ss walid. The great succession of liberal scholars, Lightfoot, Westcott, concept of law and to the extension of the field of science beyond the ~ 
Hort; Sanday, Rashdall, Streeter and their successors-gave us an realm of weight and measurement and of laboratory technique, I shall 
= authentic text, an elaborate exegesis, a searching study of sources, an. not speak in detail, but perhaps I may illustrate them. All of us are 
= enquiry into dating and authorship which, though the task can never be aware that instead of a rigid and consistent system of objective measure- 
—- regarded as complete, are.a monument to sound learning and of. the ment physicists since Einstein have accepted the principle of relativity — 
7 highest value as a defence of the faith. and the time-space continuum. Most of us know something of Max 
ees Similarly liberalism has always maintained the need for theology Planck and quantum mechanics. But i it came as a surprise to me when 
to take all the evidence into account: if the world is God’s world and Professor Heisenburg, lecturing in my Lodge to physicists and ~~ 
truth is God’s truth and Christ is both God and man, then there can philosophers some three years ago, laid down that four different basic 
be no absolute antagonism between nature and grace, between the theories had now to be employed if all the data were to be included and” 
world of science and the world of*religion, between the Son of Man that these four were at present irreconcilable. I understand that one or 
and the Son of God. To understand what the great Christians of the two of the world’s greatest mathematicians are now finding their way to 
seventeenth century called ‘the wisdom of God in the works of a level of abstraction at which the antithesis may be resolvable. But the 
creation’ was for the liberal a necessary consequence of his belief in closed universe and the old Cartesian mechanism have passed away. 
God as Creator and in Christ as made flesh. For a reasonable faith all So too with law—whereas in my days as a student of genetics laws — a 
the best knowledge available, scientific and historical as well as religious meant rigid and unalterable principles, they are now regarded only _ 
(in the narrow sense), must be considered. Otherwise orthodoxy would as summaries of statistical aggregates,.accurate enough for all practical — uy 
become synonymous with ignorance and superstition. purposes but compatible with a measure of indeterminacy and of what sy 
_ To undertake such a task forty years ago demanded great faith and may even at the organic level be called creativity. The element of 4 
great courage. Science was in the main strongly hostile to religion: its pee variability which we ee even ee Henle: with © 
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n titative. It is nearly a quarter of a century since I ventured to 
dict that science could not rest content with the narrow limitations 
_ by the techniques of weight and measurement—that scientists 
stretching their boundaries to include psychology would find 
secre unable to call a halt short of the whole area of the knowable. 
_ Certainly with this extension a change is taking place in the biological 
‘sciences : organic concepts, regard for the living creature in its real 
environment, problems of behaviour and of ecology are taking the place 
bee _ of the-analysis of dead organisms into terms of physics and chemistry. 
¥ ¥ ~~ Finally the sense of urgency and of responsibility arising out of 
the use of the greatest of all scientific achievements, nuclear fission, 


ae for purposes of mass-destruction—this has given scientists a concern with 
civic, political, moral and religious obligations such as can no longer ~ 
cs be suppressed. There is in consequence a desire for co-operation with 
members of other faculties, a readiness to consider other lines of 
> approach to the basic human problems, and a questioning as to sanc- 


_ tions for conduct and standards for society; and these are now becoming 
vocal and effective, with the result that the sort of questions asked 
z: by liberal theology, and a generation ago unanswered, are now attract- 
S. «ing widespread and sympathetic attention. It is becoming obvious that a 
_ fresh and united effort to discover what is the good life for man and 
_ how it can be attained and. preserved must be undertaken; and that if — 
_ theologians are ready to accept it they can now have whatever help 
_ they need from their colleagues in other disciplines and departments 
of study. This does not mean that the difficulties of the past now 
no longer exist. The idea that there is now no problem of miracle is 
_ mere wishful-thinking—and ignorant at that. Indeed nothing is more 
- depressing than the way in which some of our popular leaders declare 
that problems have. been solved—when in fact they have only been 
shelved. But at least there is now a new desire to examine and under- 
stand, to discuss and to co-operate; and if so the prospect of peas 
results brightens. — 
It is a pity that just at the time when this new outlook in science 
__ is encouraging us to re-open the search for what Sir Thomas Browne 
called the Religio Medict, so many of our theological students should 
be dominated by ideas from the Continent and America hardly com- 
patible with any such search. Obviously so long as natural and super- 
natural are_regarded as opposites there can be no common ground 
_between science and religion: but on that showing an incarnation 
becomes a contradiction in terms and the Arian heresy is inescapable. 
The scientific movement of the past three centuries has in fact so 
completely transformed man’s whole concept of the physical universe, 
of the creative process and of his own nature that a theology in terms 
of the scholasticism of the thirteenth century or the teaching of Luther — 
and Calvin is simply an anachronism. Only a revival of the liberal 
tradition of Sse and Hort, Sanday and Rashdall can meet our need. 


~~ 


~ 


Three Propositions 
The main task of such a revival is plain. It must maintain the 
a three following positions as axiomatic: / 
be (1) That the Christian religion is grounded in history; and that to 
replace facts of history by ‘facts’ of faith is to degrade Christianity 
to the level of an enlightened Mithraism. It is true that the old idea 

of history as a wholly objective and exact transcription of events is as 
; antiquated as the Newtonian physics. But because history is selective, 
an artist’s interpretation rather than a photographic record, that does 
not make it independent of verification or identical with mythology. We~ 
- cannot be content to say that anything which Christians are led to 

believe must therefore be true, without falsifying the basic conviction. 
of the Gospel which is that at a particular time Jesus lived and died and 
rose again. It is for the historian to establish for us the true evidence 
_ for those facts so that their full significance may be appreciated. 
(2) That the whole story of creation and redemption, of nature and 
history is the record ofa single and continuous process, a process which 
_ discloses at its different levels the same reality. Scientific research is 
enabling us to gain new and clearer insight into the physical, organic 
pattie. chological aspects of that process and links on with the work 
of his ch ee and theologians. If, as Canon Quick used to 
, two unique sacraments, the "physical universe and the 
that disclose to us the nature of God, and if these two 
Sd ee minted by on sos Sree cops Saad 


the e fs of thes area or science beyond the merely...“ Whoso loveth his life in this world shall lose it’; and ‘ This is 


- with a limited number of 


instrument of world-transformation. To see all nature and history as 
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d as manifested for us in Christ. Perhaps 
familiar sayings; ‘ That they ymay have life and have it abundai 


see. it ariel 


whom thou hast sent *_the principle of Pealcie life, the rigipie 
sacrifice, and the principle of living Lg ec a three may indicate 
the main lines of our vision. bie 

(3) That the supreme need of our theology is a recovery of belief in KE: 5 
the reality, the scope and power of the Holy Spirit. Orthodoxy has for 
too long associated the Spirit solely with the institutional Church and 
‘religious’ activities. But in the dynamic 
age of Christendom life ‘in the Spirit? was the very essence of 
Christian discipleship and the community of the Spirit was the 


the sphere of the Spirit’s operation—His age-old indwelling and agony 
as He strives with and in the Creation for the bringing to birth of the 
Children of God—that would surely be to discover an integrative 
principle in the whole course of events and to see Christ not only as8 

‘my Saviour’ but-in St. Paul’s language as ‘ God’s mystery ’, the 
unveiling of reality in whom are disclosed all a treasuries of wisdom — 
and of knowledge.—T hird Ae bag : 


Aeris Ophelia : | Ei 


On still black waters where the stars lie sleeping 
Moves a tall lily—Ophelia floating by; : 
Slowly she floats couched in her trailing gauzes; - 
From woods afar echoes the hind’s death-cry. : 


For more than a thousand years has sad Ophelia 
Passed, a white ghost, on the black river’s bier; 

For more than a thousand years has her sweet madness ~ 
Murmured her love song in the night-wind’s ear. 


Fondling her limbs the breeze unfolds long petals 
Of her apparel rocked in its gentle bed; 

Over her dreaming brow stoop low the rushes, 
The willows mourn -andh tremble overhead. 


Bralsed t in her passing, nenuphars sigh round her; 
Sometimes, where leafy boughs on nodding trees 
Conceal a nest, she wakes a brief wing-flutter;” 
: From golden stars drift down strange harmonies. 


' II 


O pale Ophelia, lovely as the snowflake! 
Child, when you perished in your river tomb, 

It was because bleak winds from Norway’s mountains 
Whispered of liberty and its harsh doom; 


Because an unknown breath, stirring your tresses, 
Brought tidings to your soul of curious things; 

Because your heart heard Nature round you speaking 
In leaves of trees and night’s soft murmurings; 


Because your breast, too sweetly kind, too youthful, 
Was bruised by the mighty heaving of the sea; 
Because a handsome prince one April mutely 
By 5. Rested his pale crazed head against your knee. 


Heaven, love, liberty! Witless, unhappy fancies! 
You sank in them as snow in the fire’s red blaze; 
Your speech was strangled by your majestic visions, 

And the dread Infinite lured your innocent gaze. 


III 
And the poet sings how you seek by night your garlands, 
The flowers you plucked under the starry sky; 
How,he has seen, couched in her trailing gauzes, 
A tall white lily—Ophelia floating by. 
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“French Government resigns after M. Pleven 
has failed to obtain support in. the 
' Assembly for his programme of electoral 

<2 reform: ” - = a 

House of Lords aban ecea policy and 

' the position of Mr. Bevin 

-T.U.C. General Council decides to ask for 

‘revocation of ‘war-time order making . 
arbitration compulsory 

‘England beats Australia in Test Match for 
- first time since es 7 


' 


‘Thursday, “March 1 


‘Russia agrees to Paris meeting to draw up 
‘, + agenda’ for four-power conference — 


(First Lord of the. Admiralty makes state- 
, ment in Lords about appointment of 
-. American Admiral as supreme. com- 
: -mander in North Atlantic 
~ Mr. Bevin’ attends first Cabinet Sane 
2 after his recent illness 
- Anglo-American proposals for settlement et 
Kashmir dispute rejected “by India i 
ie Security Council 


: Friday, March 2. | A French column crossing the Thi-Ninh river-in Indo-China while patrolling an area 

President of Board of Trade «states that sixty-miles north of Saigon. On Sunday the new Viet-Nam Government under M. Tuan_ 
scarcity of raw materials is our greatest. | Van Hu was installed in Saigon. Among these present at the ceremony were Emperor 

Be: : economic problem - Bao Be General Lattre de Tassigny, French High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Pan Chief, and- the British and American diplomatic representatives to Viet-Nam 

s M. Bidault gives up attempt to ‘form new 


ee _ French Government e 
Death of Ethel Walker 
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‘Saturday, Mareh 3 

In a speech on foreign policy Mr. Herbert 
‘Morrison says that we are rearming not 
to fight Russia, but to avoid the pee to 
fight 4. 

U.S. delegate at United Nations denies 
charge by Soviet Union that Western 
Powers have twice as many men under 
arms as Russia ° — 

- President of Board of Trade- stresbes con- 
tinued need to earn eolats 
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es “Sunday; ‘March “a eae : 

U.N. forces meet increasing resistance 

See = 9M. Mollet; Secretary-General of the French 

. Socialist Party, tries to form Se after 
failure by M. Queuille > cach ai 

Field = Marshal Montgomery ee 
_ memorial to the a abet in Cairo 


Mander, March 5 . KA 


Deputy Ministers of four Powers meet in 

_ Paris to discuss agenda for conference 

United States puts forward proposals: for 
_ world security system at Lake Success: 

Czechoslovak Ambassador in India leaves to 
seek political asylum in Britain 


Tuesday, March 6 y 


Three Western delegations examine Russian 
- draft agenda for four-power conference 


Revision by Western Powers of Occupa- The last of the seven bridges across the Main at Frankfurt to be rebuilt (they. were all 
tional statute for Germany announced: destroyed by the retreating Germans in 1945) was opened on March 1._The photograph 
Federal Republic to be permitted to have Shows the new ‘ Peace’ Bridge which replaces the former ‘ Wilhelmsbruecke ’ 

a Foreign Office Right: she 120 vs 
_ Right: the Gadi hurdles in the Cambridge Universit Sports me tick lace lasbe 
_ Air estimates presented in Commons week at Fenner’s. The winner of this event was P. B. Hildreth (Downing), farthest from 
_ Desth of Ivor Novello ; . the camera, with T. E. W. Clatk (Christ’ ’S)s nearest camera, second — seahas 
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Deputies of Great Britain, the United States, the U.S.S.R: and France, ‘photo- 

Meeting at the Palais Rose, Paris, on March 5, to try to agree On an agenda for 

ference. Left to right: Mr: Ernest Davies, Dr. Philip Jessup, Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko and M. Alexandre Parodi 


A cluster of forty parachutes, carrying ammunition to United Nations Forces 
in the front line in Korea, open out after being released from an American 
C-119 Flying Boxcar. A record drop of 340 tons of ammunition and supplies 
was made in one day recently. Earlier this week United Nations’ troops in 
eastern Korea had- advanced to within twenty-five miles of the 38th parallel 


4 


The ‘ Cutty Sark’, one of the most famous of the old tea-clippers, leaving 
Greenhithe under tow last week for Millwall where she has gone into dry 
dock to be surveyed with a view to permanent preservation. Since 1938 the 
ship has been used for seamanship instruction in association with H.M.S. 
“Worcester” (from which the photograph was taken) 


Left: Lord Gowrie, Colonel of the Welsh Guards, presenting leeks for 
distribution among the men at'a Sz. David’s Day ceremony- at Catcrham, 
Surrey, on March 1 
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of Sheridan’s celebrated remark 


UST about this time last Saturday even- — 


ing,* a good many of you were listening 

to Mr. Shinwell. May I say at once that 

I don’t propose to follow him along the 

same lines? There are two things the British 
people have never liked, violent personal abuse 
and the imputation of unworthy motives to 
political opponents, and these were the main 
staple of Mr. Shinwell’s talk. He started with a 
bitter personal attack on Mr. Churchill. Well, 
I don’t think we need bother too much about 
that. Mr. Churchill’s place in the history and 
the affections of his country is wo secure for 
it to be affected by mud-slinging of that kind. 
Nor do I propose to delve back, as Mr. Shin- 
well did, wto the past, of which he gave so 
strangely distorted an account. It reminded me 
about Mr. 
Dundas: ‘The Right Honourable Gentleman is 
indebted to his memory for his jests, and to his 
imagination for his facts’ But, of course, Mr. 


_ Shinwell’s motive was clear. He feels far happier 


in the past, of which he can give his own version, 
than in the present. For the present, from his 


point of view, provides a very much less agree- 


able picture. But you, I know, are not thinking 
mainly about the past, you are thinking about 
the present and the future; and it is above all of 


- the present and the future that I propose to 


speak to you tonight. 

Last time I had the privilege of talking to 
you was almost exactly a year ago, just before 
the General Election. The trumpets were aJready 
beginning to sound for the battle. The great 
parties in the state were taking up position. 
You’ll remember the campaign that followed. 
The socialists defended their record during the 
past five years, and prophesied even better things 
in the future, if they were returned. The Con- 
servatives voiced their anxieties about govern- 
ment extravagance and mismanagement, and 
urged economy, a halt to nationalisation, a 


. relaxation of controls, and a return to freer 
enterprise. 


At one qoment in the campaign, at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Churchill raised the question of 
foreign affairs, and warned the country of the 
grim dangers that lay ahead if the situation was 
allowed to drift. But he was promptly snubbed 
by the leaders of the Labour Party. They seemed 
to think that it was almost indecent to mention 
the subject at all, and returned with obvious 
relief to the home front; and it was over home 


policy that the main battle was fought. How 


strange all that seems now! How far we have 
moved in these few short months! The imminent 
threat to peace which Mr. Churchill alone had 
the vision to see and the courage to mention 
to the electors has become today the only thing 
that really matters. It dominates all other issues. 
You will remember the particularly mean story 


that was put about during the election that the 


return of Mr. Churchill would mean war. There 
was just such a suggestion in Mr. Shinwell’s 
broadcast on Saturday, when he said: ‘There 
are no warmongers in the Labour Party’, imply- 
ing that the leaders of the Conservative Party 
are panting for war. What a wicked and what a 
foolish suggestion that is! Most of us fought 
in the first war, and experienced all its horrors. 
Many of us lost our nearest and dearest in the 
second war. Why should we want another? Does 
he really hope to advance his cause by monstrous 
imputations of that ind? 


Moreover, it is surely fair to remind art that. 
as a result of the election we didn’t get Mr. 
Churchill. Yet today our troops are fighting in ~ 
Korea and Malaya, and the general horizon is 
steadily darkening. There must be many today 
in all parties who are beginning to feel that if - 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had been in charge 
we should have had during these critical months 
a more positive and a more fruitful foreign 
policy. I don’t, of course, wish to criticise the 
Government for the steps they are taking now. 
They are clearly right to do everything they can 
to put our defences into proper order. For armed 
strength, in the hands of law-abiding and peace- 
able nations, is, in times like these, the only 
real safeguard of peace. 

That is the one certain lesson we ought to have 
learned from our experiences between the wars. ~ 


We tried to make the League ‘of Nations work 


without adequate arms: and what was the 


-result? First Japan, then Mussolini, and’ finally 


Hitler snapped their fingers at the League, and 
eventually a point was reached when a halt had 
to be called; and then world war became un- 
avoidable. We mustn’t make the same mistake 
again. At this very moment, Stalin, like Hitler, 
is testing our courage and resolution, now in one 
part of the world, now in another. The only way 
to prevent him going too far is to make it clear 
to him immediately that we, with the British 
Commonwealth, the United States and our other 
allies, are not tobe bullied and brow-beaten. 
Then he may agree to sit round a table and try 
and work out a peaceful solution of all the 
issues between communist Russia and the free 
world on a basis honourable to all. That is, at 
any rate, the best chance, and I hope that we 


shall all, to whatever party we may belong, sup- 


port this, or indeed*any other government 
in any effective steps that they may take to 
strengthen our armed forces. 

But why did the Government leave it so late? 
They must have known the facts about Russian 
strength months ago. They must have known, 


“even at the time of the election, the staggering 


figures of divisions, of tanks, aeroplanes and 
submarines already at the disposal of the Russian 
leaders. Why did the socialist Ministers pooh- 
pooh Mr. Churchill’s warnings? Why didn’t 
they re-echo them, and bring the country back 
to a sense of reality? I don’t for a moment 
believe it was from any lack of patriotism. One 
can only conclude that-they totally misread the 
position. They were entirely wrapped up in their 
socialist dreams. They could think of nothing 
else. And that, I suggest, is our main complaint 


‘against them. 


Throughout the six years thar. they’ve been in 
power, they’ve shut their eyes to all hard facts 
which don’t fit in with their theories. That’s 
certainly true of the international situation, and 
it is, I am afraid, equally true of our own 
domestic affairs. And yet one would have 
thought that those facts were clear enough. As a 
result of the war, we in this country were in 
the position of a man who’d had a serious ill- 
ness, and had been obliged to spend a great deal 
of money on a difficult and dangerous operation. 
The operation was successful. The disease was, 
for the time being, arrested. But such a man 


had been before. He’d have to get back the 


money he’d spent on his illness before he could 
expect to live even on the same scale as in the 


- 


_if he was successful, he’d have pleas 
eee 


_ and Ports, and pipelines and try 


at all, And that was just the trouble in 
couldn’t expect to be at once as well off as he The 


- Sa oa okey, in fact, which has em 
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* F Broadcast on Jah: 3, Mr. Shinwell’s party ae sop broadcast was” printed in THE Loreen: last week 


‘By LORD SALISBURY, K.G., P.C., Leader of the Conservative Baie in “the Hote of Lords! 


old ete before he fell sick. He’d have to subieck A 
himself to a regime of strict economy and hard 
work. That’s simple common sense. 

But what did the socialist arcnipaa do? 
Exactly the opposite. They embarked on an ~ 
absolute orgy of spending. They justified this, : 
as you know, by saying that the reason why we 
hadn’t been able to afford more in pre-war days 
was that the control of industry was in private — 
hands. Let the state take it over, they said; and — 


by some miracle the country would immediately — 


become far more prosperous than it had ever 
been. No doubt they honestly believed that, But 
there was, so far as I know, no evidence to sup- 
port their view, and in fact, the opposite has — 
turned out to be true. Where industries have 3 


“remained in private hands, the long experience — 
of the management and the skill and the patriot | 


ism of the work-people has enabled those indus- — 
tries to overcome even the difficulties of the — 
present times. Look at the iron and steel industry E. 
and the motor trade. They have been in private | 
hands, and they have broken all records. But 
the industries which were taken over by the 
state have one and all failed to do as well. 
And the reason, I believe, is a very simple 
one. What we call the state is, in fact, a collec- | 
tion of politicians and civil servants, and these | 
people, though no doubt excellent at their own 
Proper job, have no real experience of. industry 
and trading. I thought that Mr. Webb’s speech — 
in the meat debate three weeks ago was a rather 
pathetic example of this. It’s no doubt inspiring © 
to know that he has not lost his nerve, and that 
he is quite prepared to stand up to the Argen- f 
tine, apparently single-handed if necessary. But — t 
that doesn’t alter the fact that we are not getting — 
our meat, and there doesn’t seem to be any pros- I 
pect of our getting it. An experienced trader — 
would not have started, like Mr. Webb, by a 
display of heroics. He would have said to him- 
self: The Argentines have something they want 
to sell, and I want to buy it. At what price can > 
I do a deal? No doubt he would have driven as 
hard a bargain as he could. But he’d have ulti- 
mately bought at a price which the Argentine 
was willing to accept, and we should have got 
the meat. And that is, in fact, the only basis on 
which business can be carried on at all—a basis 


of give and take. Yet it needs traders with the — 
experience of traders to drive such a bargain. 


The politician or the civil servant will never 
do it. It’s not his job. 

“Or take another tattle Look at -the old 
story of the groundnuts scheme, which has 
already cost the country £36,000,000, and is 
likely to cost it a good deal more ‘before we've 
finished. There was nothing wrong with the - 
groundnuts scheme in theory. It could have been 
a very fine conception. But how would a man | 
experienced in business have tackled it? pot 3 
have started with a a pilot scheme to see 
whether groundnuts woul . 
which he ‘had chosen for A venture. rey 


operations. He would not have 
immense area at vast expense and built - 


was certain that groundnuts would 


see rane lost eta 
= > has A erat more og more 


and more expensive. Aen 
using ‘queues are getting longer 
i longer. Taxation i is higher than in any other 
in the world. The great nationalised 


Pe 


_ ‘year, and those that don’t, only make both ends 
E _meet by raising the charges against the consumer, 
that is, against you and me. We're short of 


enough coal. We don’t get enough meat. We 
have our electricity cut at most inconvenient 
eaemnanite, Is it surprising that there is every- 
_ where a rising tide of frustration and indignation? 
ey - Mind you, I don’t say that Mr. Attlee and his 

colleagues | share this vew. As you will have heard 

— from | Mr. Shinwell’s broadcast on Saturday, 
_ they remain incurably complacent. They are like 
_ those people who gamble on a system of their 
own invention, which they’ve convinced them- 
_ selves must succeed if they only go on long 
geet And so they go on planking down more 
_ and more money until they are in the end utterly 
~ and completely ruined. And we shall be ruined, 
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adustries are. most of them losing millions a ' 


money. We're short of houses. We don’t get 


- too, unless the British people say firmly and: 
4 clearly that they won't have it. For the Govern- 


‘It’s clearly no use the Conservatives merely 


attacking the Government. What would they do 


if they came in? I'll tell you what we should 
do. In the international field, we should take a 
firmer grip of foreign Policy. We shouldn’t wait 
_to see what other nations are going to do, and 


- then just tag along behind, as has happened only 


too often, especially sirice Mr. Bevin fell ill; 
and we should not allow British interests to go 
by default, as over the Naval Command in the 


_ Atlantic, which is worrying us all so much at the 
present time. And in the home field, we should 
achieve more by not overloading the government 
machine: we should recognise the true limita- 


tions of government. Let me give you some 
examples of what I mean. ~ 

First, we Conservatives don’t believe i in mono- 
polies, private or public. For monopolies take 
from all of us, the citizens of this country, the 
only real control we have, the control of choice. 
If we are dissatisfied with what we get in one 


place, we ought to be able to go to another. - 


That’s the only way we may make sure we get 
efficient service. But monopolies make that im- 
possible. Nor do we: believe in concentrating 
overwhelming power in the hands of the central 
government in London. We believe in spreading 
it as widely as possible, so that everyone may be 
able to give of his best, in his own way. And we 
don’t believe in upsetting the existing social and 
economic system, merely for the: purpose of 
trying reckless experiments, however well meant. 
We believe in keeping what’s good in our social 
system, and only cutting out what’s bad, And 


i ng. ; re 
But? you oniy say, what is the gteenantive? 
grave 


the: c 


employer and employee, every section of the 


community, should and can work together as’ 


members of one body for the common good. We 


believe in healthy competition in industry. We 


believe in. private profit: and that is surely to the 


worker’s own interest. For it’s broadly true to say — 


that today in privately-owned industry, between 
thirteen and fourteen times as much is being paid 
in wages and salaries-as is paid out in dividends 
to the shareholders. The larger the total pool of 
profits, therefore, the more the workers should 
get: and it is for us to see that they do get it. 
That, as I understand it, is what Conservatism 
means, and that, I believe, is what the country 
wants. 

The truth is that the Government have failed, 
and are failing more with every day that passes. 
They’ve failed in foreign affairs, because they 
haven’t done enough. They have failed in home 
affairs because they’ve tried to do too much. They 
have never looked ahead: they have just basked 
in the fitful sunshine of socialism, and hoped 
the rainy day would never come. And now that 
the rainy day has come they don’t know what to 
do about it. They just wobble on from crisis to 


crisis. A government of that kind, however good ° 


their intentions, has become too expensive a 
luxury. That’s what the British people think. 
You can see it in the West Bristol result. You 
can see it in the latest Gallup polls. The British 


nation is still the greatest in the world, if only | 


it’s given the chance. It’s up to you to see that it 
does get that chance. Goodnight.—Home Service 


3 ae a : Letters to the Editor 


| ths Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting pie iacts or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


eae as a Solution to ft Preklens 


/ 4 Sir—In the talk on ‘Science as a Solution 
- to Our. Problems’ by H. L. Beales, printed in 

_ Tue LIsTENER of March 1, there seems to be a 
curious misunderstanding. Tt is suggested that 
‘material progress’ is the fountain of humane 

p 1 ag generous behaviour to our fellows. The 
instance of American aid to India is quoted as 
£ an example. Surely this idea results from a con- 
: _ fusion between human purposes and the means 
to execute those purposes. Of course, scientific 
ay techniques have enabled us to procure the 


necessities and amenities of life in greater abund- _ 


ke ance, but there is nothing to show that scientific 
b technique is the origin of generous behaviour! 
Man is somewhat more than the creature of 
material circumstance as some would have us 
i believe. He can use the- means that science has 
Es put at his disposal for good or ill and what is 
4 needed above all is a better will and not merely 

_ more technique. By no stretch of imagination 
L can a will for good be derived from ‘ material 
- progress’ , Quite a different ‘order of progress’ 
~ is required for that. The use made of the quota- 
sia from Hazlitt is passing strange! 


“" oY) eX OMFS, efC.,” 
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future, perhaps some person 
.B.C. to declaim his views on 
1 procure one of the greater 
opinion on _the oe, of its 
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ie L.S.E. In what respect was not er eiced, 
nor was the connection between this School 
of left-wing Economics and Soynce made 
clear. But_to clarify the proposition that the 
L.S.E. was not as backward in Soynce as in 
Economics, Mr, Beales was able to announge 
with some degree of confidence that H.O was, 
mirabile dictu, water. I was shattered at this 


profundity, as I was interested by it at the age . 


of twelve and a half." 

Then the wandering Beales while slashing at 
non-socialist society hit his wicket badly when 
he indicated (to what purpose?) that Faraday in 
the eighteen-twenties was the son of a black- 
smith. He forgot to mention that (a) Christ was 
the son of a carpenter and (6) that Faraday 
made his contribution to Soynce in a free society 
built on private. enterprise, and that Faraday 
House was built in his honour in a like society, 

Mr. Beales-ended his anthropological scream 
by a sneer at theologians and their kind for not 
believing, as Mr. Beales apparently does, that 
man is nothing more than a mobile and 
aerated intestine. He asked who would go back 
to the days before Soynce made life for us all 
so happy. Well I would for one return to my 


~ school days of 1907 with the comforting thought 
that I could not be the victim of being braised 
a ive or otherwise done to death as a result of 


German Soyintist discovering the Otto Cycle 
in the I.C.E. If the omniscient Mr. Beales wants 
to know the identity of some Soyintists who 
thought a lot of the theologians, let him con- 


sider Leonardo da Vinci, the Abbé. Mendel, Louis 
Pasteur, Marconi; and thousands of others. 


Yours, etc., 


~ London, E.C.4 HERBERT MALONE 
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Twentieth-Century Scientific Myths 


Sir,—There is one point on which I think 
that Mr. Toulmin’s interesting talk in THE 
LISTENER of March 1 might lead to misunder- 
standing. I refer to the remarks on Newton’s 
view of the relations between physics and 
theology—in particular to the statements that 
Newton did not reply to Berkeley's and 
Leibnitz’s criticisms and that his notion of 
gravity was not relevant to theological issues. In 
fact, the General Scholium at the end of the 
second edition of the Principia was a reply to the 
critics mentioned, and in it Newton says that 
“to discourse of [God] from the appearance of 
things does certainly belong to Natural 
Philosophy’. There is much evidence, in fact, 
in this, as well as in the Opticks and the letters 
to Bentley, that Newton regarded the continuous 
Operation of God as an essential part of the 
mechanical system of the world. 
~I am not commenting, of course, on Mr. 
Toulmin’s general thesis, but only on the facts 
concerning Newton.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.C.1 HERBERT DINGLE 


Sir,—In his first talk Mr. Toulmin suggested 
that: scientific terms and theories are logically 
irrelevant to philosophical ‘ world-views’. He 
has promised to deal in this way with ‘ the myth 
of the Running-Down Universe’. But what 
about the Running-Down philosopher? Would 
Mr. Toulmin deny that ‘death’ is a scientific 
term, or that it is a scientific theory that people 
die? If not, would he deny that the proposition 
that ‘people die’—Mr. Toulmin would no 
doubt formulate it more precisely—if accepted 


as true, is logically relevant to ‘ world-views ’? 


& Ss 7 1 
contr from top to bottom, at a time of 
tional danger. We believe that all alike, 


His thesis. is 
abstract and technical hypotheses, but there are 
‘scientific facts’ which both scientists and plain 


<7 men accept and which are obviously and directly 
_ relevant in philosophy.—Yours, etc., 
, Birmingham 
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im ‘The Egyptian Point of View 
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Sir,—Mr. Atiyah is right in the correction 
-which he makes to my broadcast. There is no 
evidence to connect the Mahdi with dealing in 
‘slaves. I regret that the mistake should have 
~ given pain to so distinguished a Sudanese leader 
-as Sayed Sir Abderrahman el-Mahdi. 

At the same time I fear that I could not accept 
Mr. Atiyah’s eulogy of the regime. During 
thirteen years’ administration of the Mahdi and 
Khalifa the Cambridge Modern History says: 

‘the country was devastated and alnaost de- 
Dopiilated:, 3 

One of the chief Purposes of Gaiden! S$ eXx- 
pedtipg was the abolition of the slave trade and 
he met his death at the hands of leaders and 
-forces which comprised and represented the slave 
dealers of the country.—Yours, etc., ; 

“House of Lords 


Framework of. the Future 


Sir.—Mr. Roy Harris’ — letter wanders so 
-stratospherically from the point of my original 
letter that we must start all over again, beginning 
at the bottom of Mr. Harris’ mind. First, he 
appears to be suffering from the common de- 
lusion that ‘war’ is to be equated only with 
military operations. War comes from werre and 
means conflict. I am, in fact, at werre or war 
with Mr. Harris; I have no desire to kill him. 
I wish to convert him. Dead he is of no interest 


RishecitE 


to me; alive he might be brought to use his gifts. 


on the right side in the battle of ideas. As I 
have repeatedly stated when in parliament and 
in writings and speeches elsewhere, bad ideas 
can only be defeated by good ones, and the battle 
against communism is a world-wide struggle for 
the soul of man. Military preparations and activi- 
ties are means to an end and not an end in 
themselves. 

What does Mr. Harris mean when he talks 
of ‘communist countries’ objecting to having 
“our way of life imposed on them’? What is a 
“communist country’ when it is at home? Does 
he mean a small gang of unscrupulous tyrants 
who periodically bump each other off and who 
call themselves (for example) the Government of 
Czechoslovakia? I challenge Mr. Harris to sub- 
stantiate his nonsensical implications that I or 
anyone else who is trying to defend democracy 
has ever suggested one can ‘ impose’ democracy 
or ‘our way of life’ on anyone. Our purpose is 
to work for a state of affairs in which men have 
freedom of choice based on knowledge of the 
truth. Because Man is what he is and is by 
nature freedom loving, the communists and 
other totalitarians dread the truth as bats shun 
the sunlight, and exert themselves not only to 
prevent their people knowing the truth, but pour 
a cataract of lies into their minds. —Yours, £ics 

~London, S.W.1 STEPHEN KInNG-HALL 


- 


Masaryk and Czechoslovakia 


Sir,—Mr. de Hevesy asks whether it has ever 
occurred to me ‘that Jan Masaryk committed 
suicide for the very reason that he came to per- 
ceive the tragic error of his father’s policy’. 
Such an explanation of his death has certainly 
never occurred to me, nor I think to anyone who 
knew Jan Masaryk, his political faith, or the 
absolute unity of purpose he shared with his 

great father. 


Nor do I agree that Thomas Masaryk’s policy . 


‘was mainly responsible for opening the heart of 


Europe to. the advance of the Muscovite con-. 


_ queror’. The Austro-Hungarian Empire had 


is plausible when applied * to 


ceased to ey a bulwark against conquerors, 3, Either? 


-Muscovite or Teutonic, long before its dissolu-— 


~ tion, Before the first world war the foreign policy 


of the Habsburgs had. dragged Austria-Hungary 
into complete subservience to German Imperial- 
ism. And when, in 1914, the Czechs were forced - 
against their. will into war with the Allied 
Powers, they deserted i in large numbers from the 
Austrian. Army and freely chose to leave the 
safety of Allied prisoner-of-war camps in order 
to enlist in thousands in their own army and 
fight under. Thomas Masaryk, for their mBtenar 
independence. 

_Mr. de Hevesy. describes as ‘a wild haree: 
my reference to the past subjugation and oppres- 
sion of the Czech people, to the confiscation of. 
their lands, the persecution of their faith, the 
proscription of their languanes: the busnine of 
their books and Bibles, - 

These are facts which he can find in any 
history of Bohemia. Has he never heard of John 
Hus? of Comenius? of the events which followed 
the battle of the White Mountain? when (as 
Mr. Wickham Steed records) ‘ the native nobility 
of Bohemia had been executed or driven into 
exile . ..and the people themselves decimated. 


‘What had been a flourishing state. of 3,000,000 


inhabitants was reduced to a devastated province 


-with a population of barely 800,000’. 


I agree with Mr, de Hevesy in recognising 


“the merits of a vast common customs and 


currency area for all Europe ’—and such aims 
many are now trying to pursue in the United 
Europe Movement. But the unity of Europe 
cannot be imposed by force or fear. It can only 
be achieved by the mutual faith and common 
consent of free peoples.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.2_ VIOLET BonHAM CARTER. 


Sir,—Commander Edgar P: Young protests 
that the broadcast by an anonymous English- 
man who lived for a long time in Prague, was 
a fantastic picture. Those who know conditions 
in Czechoslovakia and are not content with 
official information, admit that the broadcast was 
a very sober description of the conditions there, 
and, indeed, fell far short of the reality. If 
Commander Young considers ‘a balanced 
economy’ a state of affairs which compels 
Czechoslovakia to reconstruct its entire indus- 
trial organisation so that it can be made into a 
supplementary and subordinate industry serving 
the Soviet Union, then there can be no objec- 
tions to his personal opinion. According to 
Czechoslovak ideas, however, it certainly is not 

‘a balanced economy’ 

It is similarly a matter of opinion as to the 
real freedom which Czechoslovakia—according 
to Commander Young—is now in process of 


achieving for the first time. This freedom has . 
obliged 30,000 Czechoslovaks, as it has hundreds — 


of thousands of citizens from other Countries 
blessed with a communist regime, to seek refuge 
in those western countries which, according to 
Mr. Young, have not yet attained this real free- 
dom, and it has brought imprisonment, concen- 
tration camps and executions to millions of 
others. 

Commander Young collects his evidence in. 
Czechoslovakia, ‘ Jin the most respectable com- 
munist company’, and from Mr. Zdenek Fier- 
linger. I do not doubt. that that ‘most respect- 
able communist company’ listens to the B.B.C.. 
news—how otherwise would they be able to dis- 
cover the truth about world events?—but this 
does not alter the fact, admitted at a number 
of trials, that the aggravating circumstance was 
that the accused listened to foreign broadcasts. 
Zdenek Fierlinger. is the last person who could 
testify ‘impartially about Present conditions in 
Czechoslovakia. He is the most obedient puppet 
in the hands of Moscow, and possibly the most 


unpopular man in the country, for by his servile . 


-~Communism ’ 


“Moscow - polities: ‘ir 
democracy and Prepared the 


munism, — 
Mr. Paul de. Pease in 5 ietiee ribitehe 


the same number of THE LISTENER, attacks the — 
very sensitive broadcast by Lady Violet Bonham ,_— 


yy 


Carter about President Masaryk, Mr. de Hevesy’s 
letter is an example of the opposite extreme in. — 


-comparison with Commander Young’s. letter. 


Commander Young considers it right if the 
politics of the communist regime are conducted 


‘regardless of human sacrifices—he simply does — 
not see these sacrifices. Mr. de Hevesy, on the 


other hand, sentimentally laments that politically 


ait is not possible to put the clock back. 


a 


‘The break down of Austro-Hungary was ‘the . 
conclusion of an entirely logical social develop-  - 


ment, the consequences of its heterogeneous 


structure and of its national and social policy. — 
This development could not be hindered even _ 


by the proposal of the Emperor Charles, made at /— 
a time when defeat in war was complete, when 
the hands of the clock of fate: pointed. to the - 
eleventh hour for the fall of his empire. Had 


the dynasty made a similar offer of federation — 


in the territories of the Austro-Hungarian © 


‘monarchy before the. first world war, much ( 
could have been prevented. The year 1918 was: 
already too late, but even then the Emperor. 


detail this historical inaccuracy to which Mr. 
de Hevesy reverts in THE LISTENER. Austro- 
Hungary conducted a campaign against the 


~ ‘small Serb state by order of Berlin, and- they | | 
also by order of Berlin provoked the ‘first world | 


war in 1914, It was that war which created the 
chaotic conditions which enabled communism in 
Russia to seize power. The rise of Fascism and 
Nazism leading to the second world war was 
also the result of the 1914 war. If it can be’ 
said that Austro-Hungary was a bulwark 
against the advance of communism, it must also 
be said that just that state provoked the world 
conflict which let loose the immense forces 
which culminated in the present great struggle - 
between democracy and communism. That is 
why Professor Masaryk was right when he 
said that Austro-Hungary had become an un-— 
necessary prison for politically mature nations. 

Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.15 0 spe ate SMUTNY 
~ Sir,—Commander E. P. Young says that the 
picture painted in my talk on ‘Prague under 
is ‘fantastic’. I rather agree with 
him there; but a picture of a fantastic state of — 
affairs is bound to be fantastic. To bring the 
matter up to date, the Clementis incident is fan- 
tastic too. Opinions which in a democracy would 
be ventilated in articles and debates and voted 
on, with a secure going home to bed, become 
under communist rule the subject of police 
action. And a prominent politician can be under | 
arrest for weeks without, a public announcement 
being made. 

It is ‘ fantastic’ to say that freedom is now 
being achieved in Czechoslovakia, unless one 
means the freedom of a creed-blinded Stalinist 
minority to make themselves a nuisance to — 
average people. That freedom has indeed been — 
established. But Mr. C. A. Smith dealt well with — 

this question, as also with the strange idea that — 
a Czechoslovakia clamped uncomfortably to the 
Russian colossus can be establishing a balanced _ 
economy ’. 

Before the February coup news may have been 
phrased similarly in a number of Mewspapers; 
after February such a.phenomenon was. frequent: 
and striking. As for listening to the B.B.C., it” 


is indeed ee AOTSS your ears as you: mi 


{ 
Charles did not keep his promise, and his pro- 
~ posal, made to the Austrian nations, not to the ? 
Hungarian, was very vague. Dr. Osusky, in The, 


‘Daily Telegraph of June 1, 1950, refuted in. 


f : 
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4 ‘impertinently Biegests 
rae about Czecho- 


iS: is not ask for Sone by 
a known communist, nor in- 
a stranger. A snon-communist resident, 
to be non-communist, is not at the same 
But such observers are Spink nae 
etitlied: * 


- in his own ig satan ie iease i enoulde 


‘Czechoslovakia, I based my broadcast on some | 
ig of roe people. hh id 


ees: etc. a 
ae _ * ANONYMOUS ie ape a 


~ Sin-—My ae has provided’ oy old sparring- 
Bartner Dr. C. A. Smith, with a peg on which 
to hang his usual string of. statements of doubt- 


“attained, at any rate, during idtecval: in. a 
aneeuine but the question is often asked whether 
form of government and social organisation 
is truly adapted to the case. As to that, I can 
only say that it remains to be seen. 
There are, of course, internal forces of which 
governments have to take account. Presidents 
must often be conscioms,of armies standing in 
the background. Word must sometimes come to 
them in the night that their proceedings are not 
approved. In Uruguay this does not occur. That 
happy country does not invest its money in 
armed forces. And elsewhere there is a growing 


dislike of dictatorships, especially military dic- — 


_tatorships, though there may be some tendency 
to revert to this form of government in difficult 
times. But in two or three great countries soldiers 
.do still play a decisive if comparatively silent 
“Part in politics, , 

As” the Church, - for long years she 
and “controlled the life of the 

colonies, as they then were, Today, though therg. 
ie is often much cae the Church is dis-— 
established almost everyw but re-established 
in Argentina, where there is a revival of interest 
among the young people in her doctrine. But she 
does not intervene directly; though she moves by 
her teaching the minds of many active men, and 
reaches Jarge numbers through the influence of 
women, ‘Communism is outlawed in several of 
the | ding countries, and it is said that this has 

- ively hindered their work; although we our- 

elves might well think that outlawry was well 

culated to promote their interests. At work 


well throw off their disguises and declare 


rie relations of the Latin American countries 
SePasrmee States of America and the rest 
the accessible world are intimate, if only 
‘their present extreme dependence on 
ets and the want of domestic 
rence of the northern neighbour 
_ beneficent and, whatever it 


‘ otherwise = I ao eae I pooper moved | 
_ Fierlinger, was an invention or a misreprésenta- 


pat Unprivilesed either in Britain. or in 


and at some advantageous moment they _ 


: are evidently 
derived from emigré sources” with obvious axes 

- to grind and from Vienna, which has replaced 

Riga : as a source of wild rumours and fantastic 


reports, He is at liberty, as are also your readers, - 


to believe these statements, but I, for my part, 


find them quite out of keeping with the facts’ 


as I have observed them during frequent visits 
to Czechoslovakia since her liberation. I would 
suggest to him, however, that, when writing for 
British readers of today, he spoils the case which 
he tries to build up by suggesting that Czecho- 
_ slovakia has not every reason to be thankful that 
she has been spared the ‘ benefits’ of Marshall 
Aid. And in conclusion, I must express regret 
that he should imply that the remark quoted by 
me from a conversation with my friend, Mr. 


tion; merely because, on the basis of hearsay 


evidence, it ‘ strains his credulity ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, Wil Epcar P. YouNG 


* Sir,—Dr:. -C. A: Smith’s letter contains state- 


ments which can only be the product of his own 
or somebody else’s imagination. His picture of 
the processes of book publication is nowhere near 
the truth. There is, in fact, in Czechoslovakia a 
large number of publishing firms, most of which 
are the property of organisations such as the 
trade unions, the co-operatives, the youth move- 
ment, and so on. Very few are state-owned. 


Acontinued from page 366) 


may have heen sometimes in the past, wealth 


It is exercised through the press, the magazine, _ 


the cinema, advertising, goods, the presence of 
numerous North Americans and their country’s 
overwhelming economic and financial power. To 


mention a trivial but perhaps significant matter: 


in the office of any big-fient’in such a town as 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo there will be a 
bottle of cola-cola on four tables out of five. Our 
own prestige has declined with our’ economic 


power. Many millions of people such as we have 
described, living in remote forest or on bleak. 


upland, even in town, are not conscious of the 
implications of war on the world-scale or who 


_did what in it, except in as far as the purchases 


of the warring powers may have improved the 
state of their pockets. It is a pity that British 
capital is nor available just now for investment 
on.a basis of joint management and control. 
The Latin Americans intervene in” world 
affairs through their membership of the United 


Nations organisation and their share in activities 


in the field of education, nutrition or finance 
that flow from it. They constitute a factor in 


“the global situation of which people have to take 


account; and their economic potential is enor- 
mous. The traveller cannot but feel their latent 
power, and often their present energy. In some 
quarter’: there is a dislike of toil, and a somewhat 
inert view is taken of affairs, but it remains to 
be seen what changes will follow better diets. 
It is not impossible, for instance, that with 
application of science to the soil, to housing, and, 
as far as science is effective in this department, 
to the way of life, even the warm and humid 
region of the Amazon and all its complex of 
beforested rivers will become habitable and pro- 


- ductive. An energetic scientist I met in Belem, 


a man who imports water buffaloes in aircraft, 
is giving Brenton to the problems of living and 
agricultural activity in the region and _ has 
already ae uced hopeful results. 

‘It has become a continent of air-travel, and 


‘\ 


no wonder when train journeys are so arduous, | 


_ publishing firm over the translation of a 
Bree Poe gees ~The book was accepted on 
the recommendation of a single reader who is an 
expert in the subject-matter of the book, and 
apart from the time he took to read the book 
and to report On it, its acceptance took about 
half an hour in the publisher’s office. There was 
no censorship, other than that the reader made 
one or two-helpful suggestions for minor modi- 
fications so as to make the book fully compre- 
hensible to Czech readers. The only concern of 
the reader and the publishers was that the book 
should be interesting and useful to the reading 
public in general. The preoccupation with 
making a profit which I have met in some 
English publishers’ offices was absent. 

_ The story of an index of banned books reached 
Prague from England when I was there. This 
was the first the Czechs had heard of it. The 
story was obviously an elaboration of an attempt 
made about that time to check what Fascist and 
racialist material still remained in bookshop 
stock from occupation days. University people 
with whom [| discussed the matter expressed 
great concern that such distortions of the truth 
should be accepted in a country for whose people 


_all Czechs whom I met have great feelings of 


friendship.—Yours, etc., 
Birmingham” 
{This correspondence is now 
THE LISTENER] 


R. H. Hitton 
closed.—EDITOR, 


He Latin 7 America in the World. Today 


however sensational the flight over mountain or 
forest may be. The Roosevelt Express, 


hber’ 1 bas negotiated ‘with a Cometh nig 


for 


instance, from Rio to Sao Paulo, which takes 
twelve hours where the aeroplane takes an hour-. 


and-a-half, is nothing but a dilapidated tram 


‘with the: windows wide open.. Your fellow- 


travellers, amusing and. genial people, talk 
endlessly, cannot keep still, and eat continually 
out of baskets until so much feeding brings on a 
kind of torpor. About half way the train emerges 
from jungle and enters a region of much dust. 
The prudent and experienced Brazilian wears a 
white overall; but this is not an article with 
which the European traveller normally provides 
himself, so that on arrival he has to have his suit 
cleaned and his hair washed. It is no wonder, 
then, that people have taken to the air, leapt 
from the mule-back into the aeroplane. This has 
connected regions that were isolated and opened 


new ones, so that there is contact and the cur-\ 


rents of life and opinion can begin to flow. 
Certainly, changes are everywhere apparent, in 
even the most old-fashioned quarters, in vice- 
regal Lima for example, in Rio de Janeiro itself. 
The old city with its mansions and churches still 
sprawls up the valleys of those fantastic moun- 
tains, or down to the beaches and rocky shores 
of the bay, where traffic rushes along an 
expensive promenade at a compulsory minimum 
speed of sixty kilometres an hour. But in the 
midst of Rio, apart from its two airports with 
the continuous stream of aircraft, there is a 
nucleus that seems entirely modern, with nothing 
Portuguese about it; a mass of offices constructed 
on a new formula, by no means disagreeable, 
great buildings that stand on concrete piles, 
buildings that seem to be made altogether of 
glass. Over this, at night, and right in the front 
of it, if you happen to be on the terrace of your 
hotel, maybe watching a lighted liner going down 
to the Atlantic and the moon hanging down out 
of the sky like a bowl of light, you see a neon 
sign changing and glowing. It says, Novo 
Mundo; New World.—Third Programme 
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_ assembled a collection of drawings 
which was dispersed after his death.. 


_ drawings by John Hoskins, the 


HE great collection of drawings housed in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle was little known in the past except to 
specialists, but their exemplary publication by the Phaidon 
Press. has been of incalculable benefit for students of old 
master drawings. The present exhibition at Burlington House has given 
a magnificent foretaste of the richness that will be revealed to a wider 
public when the five further 
volumes, which have been pro- 
mised, go into production. The 
work under review*, which is the 
ninth volume in the series, is en- 
tirely devoted to the English draw- 
ings of the Stuart. and Georgian. 
periods. This part>of the Royal 
Collection has .wisely -been en- 
trusted to the sure hands .of Mr. 
A. P. Oppé, who has produced a _ 
work under review*, which. is the . 
be of the greatest use to all those 
interested in the English School of 
drawing-and water-colour. 

The history of its growth ex- 
plains the somewhat unrepresenta- 
tive nature of the library. Charles I 


They are now widely scattered and 
‘unrecognised, as they have no dis- 
tinguishing collector’s mark. The 
few that returned to the Royal Col- 
lection at the Restoration were, 
without exception, those framed as 
miniatures and which had the royal 
brand on the back. There is not a 
single drawing which has remained 
undisturbed at Windsor since the 
early days of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This dispersion has meant 
that many drawings by well-known 
English painters practising during 
the reign of Charles I have been 
Jost sight of, and their work in this 
medium is thus completely un- 
known. Where, for instance, are the 


Miniature painter, which were 
owned by that King? Charles II 
may, probably, have bought back 
the Holbein drawings, but it was 
George III who, by judicious pur- 
chases, made the library again a 
centre of drawings; but even he 
showed little interest in English drawings, beyond those that were of 
topographical or geographical interest. and was not encouraged to 
purchase contemporary- works -by his librarian, Richard Dalton. 
Queen Charlotte, whose interest in the arts must form a part of the 
biography due to her, collected drawings by West, Cipriani and Edridge; 
but the main part of her collection was her wonderful series of land- 
scape drawings by Thomas Gainsborough. No less than twenty-two 


drawings by this artist were dispersed in the sales that followed her — 


death. Today only one Gainsborough drawing remains at Windsor, and 


‘although there is still a superb series of portrait drawings of her sons 


and daughters by Edridge, it is not clear which were, in fact, from 


hher collection. George IV substantially increased the. collections, and_ 
today they continue to grow both from gifts and by purchase. One of . 
_ the surprises of this volume is the comparative paucity of good goyal 


_ © English Drawings, Stuart and Georgian Periods, in the Collection of His Majesty the eee at Windsor Castle. Edited with an introduction by A. P. Oppé. Phaidon Press, 
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English Drawings at : Windsor Castle : 


By JOHN WOODWARD. 


~* Queen Elizabeth ’, by Isaac Oliver — 
“Fron. * English Breviags at Windsor Castle’ 


talks by R. W. Chapman, John Hayward,-John Carter and Michael 


—# 


q 


\ z 
portraits, and their lack lessens the iconographic interest of the volume. 
Ramsay and Russell,-to name only two artists; are almost entirely 
unrepresented. 

The drawings from the seventeenth century are, although few < 
number, of great quality. There are three excellent works by Isaac 
Oliver, ‘and Mr. Oppé’ Ss keen eye has noticed that in the drawing of 

Aa * Queen Elizabeth’ the sceptre is 
held in the left hand, which makes 
it certain that this drawing was 
done expressly -for an engraving. 
_That rare draughtsman, Samuel 
Cooper, is represented by a sensi- 
tive profile head of Charles ‘Ti, 
given to George III on the anni- 
versary of the Restoration by ‘ his 
- dutiful son George P.’ In addition 
_ there are the two exquisite volumes 
| of flower paintings by Alexander 

Marshall. A slight lack of balance 

is given to this period by the ex: 

clusion of. Peter Lely who, rather 
- misguidedly, has already been 
treated in the volume given “to 

Dutch drawings. 

_ The eighteenth century is far 
larger in bulk but not perhaps 
equally representative. Apart from 
the unrivalled Hogarths and Sand- 
bys, to whom Mr. Oppé has already 
devoted separate volumes, there are 
- excellent examples by Rowlandson 
and Farington, together with one 
startlingly good Blake. This century 
_has far more to offer in the way of 
surprises, and some rather neglected 
artists, appear as candidates for a 
new appraisal. There is a sketch 
for the ‘Marriage of Princess 

Charlotte ’ ascribed to Westall; two 
pages of a sketch book by one 

Giovanni David; as well as an 

attractive composition by George 
_III’s third daughter, Princess Eliza- 
DET we 

Only artists born before. 1786 are 
included, consequently those of the 
early and middle Victorian period 
are barred. Since these artists have 

a new interest for us it must be 

hoped that the Phaidon Press will 

be able to produce a supplementary 

volume that will bring the series 
up to 1900. Of those artists who scrape through, Wilkie is well repre- 
sented, but that sensitive artist, A. E. Chalon, is denied a_ single 
reproduction. Some years ago Mr. Randall Davies produced a rather 
highly coloured work on Victorian Water-Colours at Windsor Castle, 
but as he limited this work both to-water-colours.and to royal occasions, 
there is ample room for a further volume. | 

Little fault could be found with this book, and the editor ‘must. be 


_ congratulated on his skill at assembling detail and in apportioning his 


illustrations between the various types of drawings. The publishers 
might perhaps have made their.plates a little sharper and less woolly. 


Book Collecting (Bowes and Bowes, 6s.)-is the printed. version of four 


Sadleir- given.in the Third Programme. last summer. They are said 
represent -the first sustained attention ever given to this subject on the « air 


a | \HE gales I want to look at in detail here is. that of the 
tien | _Tunning-down universe. I expect I need only remind you about 
7 it: most of us, I imagine, have come across one or another 
of these apocalyptic utterances in which physicists, philosophers 


and theologians discuss the ultimate fate of the universe. As you will 
3 member, the central suggestion is this: that one of the best-established © 


: laws of physics, the one called ‘ the Second Law of Thermodynamics’, 
"requires, us to think of the universe as a one-way system bound of 


-smecessity. to become uninhabitable; . that (saving some sort of divine | 
Bowe) all activity in the universe is as certain to peter out as a . 


¥ Iitnck which no one winds is bound to stop. Though the exact date at 

which. life on earth will be extinguished. may be a matter of doubt; 

Grouel, the time involved must be measured in millions of years; never- 

pe ratTa when the temperature drops far enough, the end must come, 
be aes but i it 38 we are gos inexorable. ne 


» OB . a : 4 Ma Ane ra we 


ey. 's Nightmare eae es 
bx: This conclusion has always seemed a bit of a nighriare Paecachers 
slike Russell and Ramsey, theologians—Dean Inge is an example— 
_,and scientists, such as Ostwald, the: Nobel Prize chemist: writers of 
yall, kinds have concerned themselves with its implications; recently 
even Fred Hoyle has argued that, as a matter of physics, the Second 

_ Law may not be universally applicable after all, so that we can breathe 
by freely again. But I shall not be concerned with the details of what they 
all say, for I want to get behind this dispute, and ask: Was there 
| ever any real cause for a nightmare? Whatever the scientific rights 
and wrongs of Hoyle’s new theory, need we ever have felt worried 
.in the first place? Are we really forced by the discoveries of physics to 
regard the universe as a whole as a “running-down clock’? 

.. There is no denying that, if we are forced to accept this’ picture of 
the universe, if the physicists can really predict the eventual extinction 
.of all temperature-differences, and if this prediction is as utterly 
p and absolutely inescapable as we are told—even though the moment 
qe wags gaay.| be qpillions of years i es must make a considerable 


bats 


under | them, fling that there is a certain astral in putting up a- 


: good show in the meanwhile. One can be Epicurean, like Frank Ramsay, 
- who called for a sense of perspective: 
he wrote, ‘and everything will die, but that is a long time off still, 
rs and its present value at compound discount is almost nothing ’. ‘Or 
again, one can be other-worldly: if the world of space and time 
3 “turns | out to be a leaky vessel, one can argue, that shows all the more 
7 that we should pin our hopes elsewhere. But whichever our reaction 
} may ‘be, whether we choose Jeremiah, Epicurus or Casabianca as our 
model, we must do something to reconcile ourselves to this gloomy 
future. As Ostwald put it: ‘We must in all circumstances learn to 
accept the fact that at some far-off time our civilisation is-doomed 
cr go under .. . and that, in the longest Tun, the sum. - all human 
endeavour has. ‘no recognisable significance ’. 
But all that is conditional. And_ the ‘conditional tases you will 
em is a if the Jacke of the universe as a. ene hee 
‘clock 


1et tia ampesbaiey calls for pessoa’ or fatalism. 

have used the word ‘ entropy’, and a word or two of explanation i is 
aired. Let me just say this: as the term gravity” is introduced 
urposes of mechanics, so the term ‘entropy’ is introduced for 
joses of thermodynamics, that is, the theory of heat-exchanges. 


ical way, how the planets, the comets, the tides and 
may be page to move, the Second Law of Thermo- 


sand life will be over for good. The running-down of the. universe oe x 
3] ~can you know how far the law is applicable. 


‘In time the world will cool’, 


> the law of gravitation is used in the first place in explaining, 


) Myth. oe the Running. Down! ‘Universe jc 
ia a The second of three talks by STEPHEN TOULMIN gvear : 


dynamics is used in ‘the first se in 1 -workilig out what efficiency you 


can expect to get frum a steam-engine working at a given temperature, 
how much power will be needed to operate a refrigerator under given 
conditions, and so on. In practical terms the Second Law comes to 
this: if a system of bodies is shielded from exchanges of heat with 
surrounding bodies—completely lagged, that is—the temperatures of 
the various bodies in the system will tend to even out, the hotter 
ones cooling down and the colder ones warming up. Just as we have 
the technical word ‘ 
familiar words “heat” and ‘cold’, so we have the technical word 
“entropy ’ as the numerical measure of the degree to which this 
evening-out process has gone on. Anyway, the thing to bear in mind 
is this; that the Second Law has to be stated in terms of ‘ thermally 
isolated’ systems—that is, roughly speaking, completely lagged ones. 
Only if you know how far a system is shielded from the surroundings 


How is one to draw from a law of this kind any conclusions about 
grounds for suspicion. How physicists feel so sure about what will 


If we were in the position of the characters in H. G. Wells’ story, 
and had the best of evidence that an immense comet was about to 


strike the earth, things would-be different. That would be more like a 


“ death-sentence ’. We should have some reason then to start saying our 
prayers. And this underlines the first thing which is fishy about the 
argument: the experimental evidence is so indirect. If an astronomer 
were to warn us of the imminent impact of a comet, we could at least 


comet over the past few days. But what evidence do people appeal to 


' when predicting the ultimate fate of the universe? In the first place, 


observations on. the performance of steam-engines. Quite: and the 
Roman augurs used to predict the fall of cities from a study of the 
intestines of birds. This comparison is hardly just, for the Second Law 


has a wider application within for physics than it suggests. As well as 


temperature ” as the numerical counterpart of the ~ 
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the universe? Can we do so, indeed? From the start one can see _ 


happen all those millions of years away must be a bit of a mystery. - 


ask him for direct evidence, such as the observed trajectory of the . 


summarising the behaviour of steam-engines and the like, i it has another | 


role, of a more abstract and theoretical kind. So it is not enough to 
complain about the indirectness of the evidence. And in any case that 
it not my real target. For so long as we feel that only the evidence is 
at fault, so long as the clock picture itself is left uncriticised, it will be 
natural to suppose that, given time, physicists may establish the 
doctrine. At any rate, this idea will not seem absurd. 


Giection of Logie 


But that is what really needs to be examined: whether physics in 
general, or thermodynamics in particular, ‘can have this sort of im- 
plication at all. To ask this question is not to cast doubt on the Second 
Law as a law of thermodynamics. It is to ask rather, as a logical 
matter, whether to appeal to the law in support of metaphysical 
doctrines of a cosmological kind is not to misapply it. 

Notice carefully that the thesis is a double one, one half genuine 


' physics, the other half metaphysical. We are told not only that the 


earth will, eventually, cool down to an unendurable extent, but also 
that this is only one aspect of the inexorable decay of the whole 


‘universe. If the first half of the thesis alone were advanced, the issue 


would indeed be largely one of physics. We can certainly visualise 
life on earth as coming to an end, if all the regions at present inhabitable 
were to freeze up. And if this were all that were claimed, we should be 
faced with a straightforward prediction. Fortunately it is a prediction 
which could be made with confidence only on the most unlikely assump- 
tions. After all that men have managed to do during the last few 
hundred years, are they going to sit by and let themselves be gradually 
snuffed out, over a period of millions and millions of years? It needs 
little enough imagination to suppose their finding ways of keeping up 
the surface temperature: of the earth, developing in their descendants 
greater resistance to cold, if necessary jet-propelling the orbit of the 
planet a little nearer the sun. There are countless things they might do 


' * the universe’: 


to falsify this prediction, none of them out of the question when 
you consider the time at their disposal. As a practical threat to the 
human race, the cooling of-the earth cannot rate very high: we can 


all of us name several far more urgent. | 

But, as I have said, this deals only with the first, the less far- reaching 
half of the thesis. If I stopped at that I might be accused of missing the 
real significance of the Second Law. Anything we, did in this way, it 
seems, would be only a palliative, and would merely postpone the 
end. For it is a theoretical impossibility, according to the Second Law, 


to prevent the general freeze up of the whole universe. This is the 


second part of the thesis, and at this point the nightmare impression of 
fatalism begins. But here also the issue ceases to be one of physics, and 
becomes a metaphysical one. For the idea of the whole universe 
gradually coming to a stop has in fact no warrant in physics, nor is 
it easy to see how it could have any. At the same time, it is easy enough 
to see how people might get the impression that. it had. 


Crucial Misunderstanding 

This impression comes from noticing shai the Second Law is a 
‘universal law’ which expresses a ‘theoretical impossibility’; and 
inferring from this that it tells us something ineluctable about the 
universe-as-a-whole. So let us look at these two phrases, ‘a universal 
law’ and ‘ theoretically impossible’, for it is over*them that the crucial 
misunderstanding arises. First, the phrase ‘a universal law’. To say. 
that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a ‘ universal law’ is to 
say that it holds universally, in the same way as the law of gravitation. 
Of course, since Fred Hoyle put forward his theory we are not so sure 


- whether it does in fact hold universally after all. But even if we were 


still quite certain that it held universally, that would still not imply 
anything about the universe; it would imply only that the law can be 
applied to any thermally isolated system, whatever and wherever it 
may be. After all, the fact that the law of gravitational attraction holds 
universally is not taken as implying that the universe is attracting 
anything. Nor, suppose tooth-cleaning were found to be @ universal 
habit, would it follow that the universe must clean its teeth. For a 
statement which ‘ holds universally’ is one thing: a statement ‘ about 


-the universe’ is another. 


~ So the Second Law does not automatically tell us anything about 
it could do that only if we knew how far the universe_ 
was itself a thermally isolated system. But the difficulty about this is 
not to find evidence that it is, or is not, such a system; but rather 


_ to make sense of the question. For a ‘thermally isolated’ system is 
- one which is shielded from all exchanges of heat with bodies outside | 


itself. And what are we to make of the question, whether or no the 
universe as a whole is shielded thermally from the surroundings? 
Meaning what we ordinarily do by ‘ the universe’, we leave ourselves 
no room to talk about things ‘ surrounding it’, so the question cannot 
arise, any more than those foxing questions about what happened 
‘before time was’. 
surroundings ’ is like talking about ‘ frying minus three eggs ’—logically 
absurd. So the conditions for applying the Second Law to the whole 
universe not only are not, but could not be satisfied. 

One source of the myth of the running-down universe, therefore, is- 
a misunderstanding of the phrase ‘a universal law ’—in brief, a ‘ uni- 
versal” law is not a. law about ‘the universe’. And the feeling of 


fatalism, the idea that the Second Law tells about something, possibly 
remote, but utterly inevitable, arises from a similar misunderstanding © 


—this time of the phrase ‘a theoretical impossibility’. Let me say a 
word about this. When we read about ‘ theoretical impossibilities’ in 
physics, we naturally think of them as things which are tremendously 
difficult—and more. Lifting a ton weight single-handed: that is only a 
practical impossibility—something no man yet born has been strong 
enough to do. But ‘ theoretical impossibilities’, like that of decreasing 
entropy, or cooling things below the absolute zero, or getting around 
Heisenberg’s Principle: these we understand to be still harder, still 
more obstinate, things in fact which there is utterly no hope of doing. 
To overcome a theoretical impossibility, we feel, we should have to 
surpass even the United States Transportation Corps—who claim to 
do the difficult every day, while ‘ the impossible takes a little longer ’. 
And this is one reason why the Second Law of Thermodynamics has 
made people feel fatalistic. 

But this is a mistake. The difference between practical impossibilities 
and theoretical ones is not of»this kind at the one kind are not 


_. just. more difficult than the other, not even infinitely | more difficul:. 


Look at a less technical example. We may find it hard to weigh a. 


Talking about ‘shielding the universe from the — 


: snowflake on a ‘aiale of kitchen sein so. hard as to he: practically. 
speaking, impossible. If, on the other hand, someone says to us ‘ You 


can’t weigh fire’, that is more the sort of thing we call an: theoretical _ 
impossibility; and there is no question of our ever ‘ finding a way’. 


But to say this is. not to say that weighing fire is that much harder _ ; 


again even than weighing a snowflake, but something quite different. 


For what makes it impossible is not our lack of ingenuity, or o 
_ suitable apparatus, but the fact that, in our present system of Seuicity 


classification, the word ‘fire’ does not figure as the name of a stuff. — 
You cannot weigh ‘fire’ for the same reason that you cannot weigh ~ 
‘compassion’ or ‘Tuesday’. Anything which there is room to talk 


of weighing, we may hope one day to weigh—including such things — , 


as the burning gases in a flame. Take another example. There are all — 
sorts of practical difficulties about surveying the Polar regions, things: 
which at present make the task impossible to complete. Still, there is. 
room to talk of our finding: a way of doing it some “day. Someone, 
however, may point out that, even when all these difficulties are 
overcome, we shall still not be able to put the North Pole on a map — 


_drawn. to Mercator’s, Projection. For, just as on a map of the world 
drawn to Mercator’s Projection, Baffin Land comes out large and 
- Greenland larger still, so each mile further north we survey will take 


up more paper, the scale of the- map. growing so quickly that, however _ 
large we make it, we still shall not be able to show the North Pole on it. 
To achieve that is * theoretically impossible ’, and accordingly there is. 
no room for saying, ‘ Perhaps one day we’ll do it’. = + 
But again this impossibility is nothing to worry ahout_aoteieen 
“unpleasant ’ that needs ‘ facing’. For, if we chose, we could map the: 
same region to a different projection, and then the North Pole would’ _ 
appear in the same way as any other place on the earth’s surface. In this: 
case all talk of ‘ fatalism ’, ‘hope deferred ’, ‘ vain attempts’ and ‘ resig-" 
nation” would be a sign of. misunderstanding. A. theoretically impos- _ 
sibility is not a challenge: so philosophical attitudes are out of place. | 
Let me sum up this argument. People have thought that we could | 
read the Second Law. of Thermodynamics as telling us about the — 
ultimate fate of the universe. So long as physicists accepted the law as 
a theoretical principle of universal application, it seemed to them to 
follow that the universe must be ‘running down’. And they have felt 
(understandably) that if this were so we must do something to recon- 
cile ourselves to this doom—though whether we were to take it. 
heroically, cheerfully or in an other-worldly spirit they could not agree. 
But the original premise, as we have seen, was a mistake. For it rested 
on two confusions: to begin with, that between a ‘ universal’ statement’ 


-and a statement about ‘ the universe ’—and it turns out that the Second 


Law is not (and could not be) ‘about the universe’, in the required 
sense. Secondly, it involved a confusion between different types of 
‘impossibility’: it was this which gave to the Second Law its mis- 
leading air of inexorability. This is not to say that the philosophical 
attitude advocated may not be justifiable. Perhaps we should be heroic, 
or carefree, or other-worldly. It is to say only that physics does not 
force us to adopt any of these attitudes. The Apocalypse is not a topic 


for physics, and the running-down universe is a myth. 


F ascinating Stage of Percioanaee 

Physical cosmology i is a subject at a fascinating stage oe development. 
As happens with every science in its teens, people are tempted to read 
into it all sorts of things which cannot be there—the more so as, in this 
case, they hope to learn about the beginning and end of all things. But 
it is no good being in a hurry. As in history’and archaeology, the only 
hope of solid results lies in a step-by-step advance. There will always - 
be some point in our map of the past history of the universe beyond 
which we have nothing particular to show. The same goes for the 
future—and how could it be otherwise? 

If we try to force astrophysics to reveal to us the secrets of Genesis _ 


_and Revelation, we dig a pit for ourselves. For if we look at the map 


of an unsurveyed country we shall ‘find that it is not completely empty: 
it bears at least the parallels of latitude and longitude. But it would be: 
a mistake to think that these, by themselves, told us anything geo- 
graphical about the surface of the earth. Cosmology, too, is not com= 
pletely silent even about the utterly remote past; Professor Milne, for 
one, was. greatly concerned with the question. what sort of mathematical 
‘time-scale’ to use in theorising about it. Bur the choice of a ‘time-~ 
scale’ by itself 1s agai. a preparatory matter, like the choice of a 
projection ix cartography. The danger is that we may misinterpret _ 
this, the bare scaffolding of astrophysical theory, as hl us Score 
historical information.—Third Programme Bott 8 
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and nibh personal hodadinitinds, Dr. 

ell has set down practically everything ascer- 

e of the history of the Chinese in South- 

Asia, taking every country in turn from 
‘Burma to the Philippines. The nationalist fever 
of Southeast Asia and the rise of communism 
confront these patient yet Penetrating people 
with ith one of the greatest trials in their history; 
a © diplomat or administrator, Dr. Purcell 
can afford to ignore how they will fit into 

the new dispensations now forming. | 

__ There are believed to be 10,000,000 Chinese 
among the 167,000, 000 Southeast Asians, rang- 
‘ing from a round 23 millions each in Siam and 
- Malaya to 120,000 in the Philippines. They come 


from many different stocks in Southern China 
their tendencies throughout are the same. . 
h and Spaniards wanted them as common 


urers (and in the Philippines the churches, 
nvents: and forts ‘were built by Chinese) but the 
n of every Chinese is to get into trade. 


_ Siam and Indo-China the rice trade is 


nost wholly controlled by Chinese. Before the 
war (and any difference now is probably upward) 


€ investments in Malaya were £40 million 


against £90 million of all other foreigners. 
_ Malaya’s flourishing export of tinned pineapples 
| was a Chinese invention. — 

It is interesting that at one time it was a high 
honour in Siam to have Chinese blood in one’s 
veins; and the progeny of Chinese fathers and 


‘them into wide odium. At different times, especi- 

y in the Philippines and recently in Java, fear 

_ or envy has burst out in frightful massacring of 
Chinese. Yet, within a year or two, there they 
are again as numerous and powerful as ever. 
Different observers have hurled at them every 
vile epithet they could think of, or praised their 
Virtues with equal fervour. Which perhaps merely 
the common experience of all who 

ow the Chinese that any two qualities, however 
Fopposite, seem equally true of them. But Raffles’ 
delight in 1819 at the assistance of the Chinese 
in developing Singapore has been the unacknow- 
leged experience of all Southeast Asian Govern- 


ments. Their economy — cannot ‘get on ‘without 


the Chinese. 


With no political Sicrartiei’” submissive under 


any treatment except for occasional short out- 


io powerfully affected by Sun Yat-sen’s revo- 
ition 


serious. ‘tendency of. ‘ forming combinations 


obstructive to government’, (For example the 
Poel knosen ‘secret ‘societies, in indirect ancestors of 
the communists of today.) This feeling was before 
Jong responded to by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in China, and, judging by their propaganda, 
the Communist Governmen 
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| Annamese mothers are so virile as almost to con- 
- Paracelsus. 


bursts .of mass hysteria, the Chinese overseas — 
in 1911, which aggravated their most. 


t are for aghilna ; 


i Cathy, with communism in the a ft OL Bae 


But the Chinese reporters who waited on him 
in Bangkok, ‘ young, lean, unhealthy-looking, 
bright-eyed fanatics, might have come straight 
from the Malayan jungle (which some of them 
conceivably did)’. r 


Mr. Oliver is too much of a partisan to be 


acceptable as a cormmentator on Korea. He evi- 
dently belongs to the party in America which 


denounces the present Government for ‘ betray- .. 
ing’ General Chiang Kai-shek, and his onslaught _ 


on American efforts in South Korea is as unjust 
as it is vitriolic. Lieut.-General Hodge, the U.S. 
Commander, was perhaps not always tactful, 
but he “was cruelly situated between his own 


‘superiors, the Russians, and the refusal, or. 


inability, of the Koreans to co-operate in his 
‘endeavour to set up an interim Korean adminis- 
- tration. There is no apparent recognition of the 


_ Americans’ unstinted liberality in Korea and the 


magnificent work they did in resuscitating educa- 


‘tion on Korean lines is made to look as if it | 


“were the Koreans’ own work. The fact that 2,052 
candidates put up for 210 seats in the elections 
of 1948 (and as many again last May) would not, 
‘to most minds, suggest much fitness for parlia- 
mentary government, especially as they repre- 
_ sented over 300 factions. This’ Mr. Oliver does 
not mention; nor that the United Nations Com- 
mission had -advised the Security Council that, 


in the general state of Korea, it was quite im-- 
practicable to hold any elections. But they were 


overruled, with the catastrophic results now seen. 


The Life and Soul of Paracelsus ; 
By John Hargrave. Gollancz. 16s. 
No biography could be more difficult to writ: 


than that of Philip Aureolus Theophrastus ~ 


Bombast von Hohenheim, otherwise known as 
The difficulty the biographer en- 
counters is not lack of material, but excess of it, 
for the bibliography of Paracelsus’ works alone 
would cover many pages; it has been said that 
he wrote thirty-five books on medicine, two 
hundred and thirty-five on philosophy, twelve 
on politics, seven on mathematics and sixty-six 
on mnecromancy. Nor is this prodigality of 
material all with which the biographer has to 
contend. Even during his lifetime (c. 1490-1541) 
legends began to accumulate around the name of 


Paracelsus, and after his death these increased a 


hundredfold. It was said that he concealed the 
Elixir of Life in the handle of the long-sword he 
always carried, that he possessed the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone, and that he arose from the dead, 
not worn out and prematurely aged, as he had 
died, but in all the splendour of his youth. A 
hundred different, and often conflicting marvels, 
have been told about him. ; 

As a result of all that has been ee and 


-denied of Paracelsus, opinions about him have 


always been’ sharply divided into those who 
believe that he was the. greatest and wisest 
physician that ever lived and those who dismiss 
_ him as an unscrupulous charlatan, a habitual 
drunkard and a madman. The author clearly 
belongs to the former school of thought, and 
’ because he has himself long been interested in 
the occult subjects of which Paracelsus was a 
past master, he is singularly well equipped to 
write this biography. It is of course inevitable 
~ that he will be accused of lacking discrimination 
and of accepting too uncritically the miracles of 
healing which his ‘hero is reputed to have per- 
formed. But one cannot write about Paracelsus as 
one writes about Pavlov, because the magician and 
the scientist belong toventirely different worlds, 


- 


S Book Chronicle — 


aad one must Biches accept “the fact that these 


different worlds -exist, or else confine one’s atten- 
tion to subjects of a scientific nature. Paracelsus 
was a turbulent, irascible physician who was so 
outspoken in his criticisms of contemporary 
medicine that he made far more enemies amongst - 
his colleagues than was necessary, and a little of 
~his bitterness against medical orthodoxy has 
crept into this book. But it is none the worse for 
the robustness of its author’s’ views. Scholarly 
readers are likely. to be disappointed in it, but 
those who enjoy hearing about a warm-blooded, 
bombastic, but at the same time lovable and 


_ truly wise man will do well to read it. 


H. G. Wells. By Vineent Brome. 
Longmans. 15s. | 

Sydney Smith. By Gerald Bullett. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 
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H. G. Wells was the medium of his age; in — 


some respects he was more of a mob than a 


_ man. He felt and articulated the interests, excite- 


ments, aspirations, frustrations, liberations, per- 
ceptions and obliquities of his period. Though 
both were often saying the same things, he 
was the exact opposite of Bernard Shaw. They 


were travelling in a similar direction, but he was 
_ walking forwards and Shaw was walking back- 


wards; he pleased people by expressing what 
they were feeling; Shaw provoked them by say- 
ing what they ought to be thinking; he guided, 
Shaw goaded. It follows that there was more 


humanity in Wells, more individuality in Shaw; | 


and the biographer of Wells should try to re- 
create him as a man whose engaging personal 
oddities explained his mission and his medium- 
‘ship. In his novels, Kipps, Mr. Polly and Tono- 


' Bungay, Wells revealed himself, and with the 


substitution’ of fact for fiction they should be 
the models for his biographer. 

But instead of producing a character along 
these lines, Mr. Vincent Brome has given us a 
film in which the central figure is lost in a 
haze of ‘shots’ and eventually fades out before 
ever coming to life. It is set forth in the jar- 
gonese of the script-writer, and uses all the 
literary tricks thought necessary by some 
biographers to arrest the attention of people 
who would rather be reading novels. There is 
even, on page 10, a ‘sample of the method 
popularised by Strachey in his account of Queen 
Victoria’s death, which was not original when 
Strachey used it and has been cribbed so often 
since that it should be prohibited by law and 
punished by five years abstention from the pen. 
It is clear, too, that Mr. Brome accepts stories 
without going to the bother of verification. A 
man who believes that G. K. Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc ‘once rode into the Savoy Hotel 
on donkeys, demanding food, drink and shelter 
for man and beast’, will also believe that 
Bernard Shaw charged the police on ‘ Bloody 
Sunday” mounted on a zebra, or that H. G. 
Wells never attended science classes without his 
favourite pig, or that Arnold Bennett was 
occasionally to be observed walking down Bond 
Street with a giraffe. . 

Mr. Brome’s critical faculty may be judged 
by his statement that Kipps ‘was far more 
realistic than anything Dickens would have 
permitted to escape his pen’. Assuming that the 
phrase ‘ would have permitted to escape his pen’ 
means “‘could have written’, Mr. Brome had 
better read the novels of Dickens, paying special 
attention to Fagin, Quilp, Bradley Headstone, 
Pip and David Copperfield. But if the phrase 
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Elizabethan Acting 
by B. L. Joseph 
OXFORD ENGLISH MONOGRAPHS 
12s. 6d. net 


In this book the author seeks to re-create the 
Elizabethan attitude to drama as a kind of poetry 
written to be performed by fas Renaissance opinion 
on the functions of voice and gesture in the use of 


‘The Orne af 
— the Earth 


-W. M. SMART 


_ This book, coming at a time when there is general — 
interest in new theories in cosmology, does for the 
reader uninstructed in science what Jeans did as a 
pioneer twenty years ago. Professor Smart has no ; 
sensational speculations to offer, but is content to set. 
out the facts and expound the theories coolly, simply, 

- and without bias. — Ready 6 March. 12s. 6d. net 


The Growth of 

Physical Science 

SIR JAMES JEANS 
Sir James Jeans’s last book—a popular history of the 
development of the physical sciences from the earliest ~ 
times. A number of minor errors which appeared in 


the first ie have now been corrected. j 
Second edition. 155. net 


language in general is discussed in particular relation 
to the stage, and a number of contemporary illustrations 
are reproduced showing the method recommended to 
the orator for COnYEyINg ‘emotion through gesture and 


expr ession. 


War and Grdiane: 


Passages from Toynbee’s Study of History chosen and 
arranged by Albert V. Fowler 


Ready shortly “10s. 6d. net 


Few men are better equipped to discuss the ancient 
problem of war than Arnold Toynbee, whose beliefs 
and judgments are derived from his great knowledge 
of all the known civilizations of the world. The selected 
passages here printed bring together the views 
expressed on war and its effects in the various parts of — é acpi gate 
the great (and still unfinished) “Study of History”. Lerten 
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a al racy ba be ‘Sydney 
one of the greatest, and quite the wittiest, 
glishmen, The only two figures of his 
our history are Dean Swift. and 
John m5 but he had sin more humour tee kel 


| _ anes He was erie benevolent, wise, 
fi 
vorld, loved by those who knew him well, 


worth having, and so amusing that his listeners 


‘in fact unique, and has left a memory of mirth > 
3 that _m 


ts seem flat by comparison. __ : 
He A sober appraisal of such a man is like an 
_ attempt to analyse the ecstasy of a Beethoven 
scherzo or to judge the. morals of Sir John 
_) Falstaff or to assess the value of a glorious 
_ sunset; and anyone who writes on Sydney 
Smith must surrender to him, must catch some 
of his animation and dance to his tune. Mr. 


eeesbk prefatory memoir ‘is competent and 
= but lacking in vivacity and zest. 
H 


Furthermore his quotations and selections from 
the sayings and writings. of Sydney Smith are 
‘not well chosen. The Letters of Peter Plymley, 

oF ' which he gives in full, are not so witty as the 
h Letters to Archdeacon’ Singleton, of which he 
gives only a few passages; nor do they reveal 

_ their author so clearly. And we would sacrifice 
Be _ all Sydney Smith’s 
. Emancipation for some of his private letters, 
in which the human mind is emancipated by 
humour and nonsense from pretentiousness, 


every mone and form. 


| ; Whale Hunt. ‘By. ya lagi Cole Haley. 
Hale. 15s. ~ 


7 ‘Whale Hunt is the title given to de journal of 
_N. C. Haley, harpooner on board the famous 
New Bedford whaler Charles W. Morgan on 
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cing his whales on the Morgan’s cruising 
und north of New Zealand, and writing the 
on which his journal i is based, Melville was 


HUE 


- i 4 


‘ound on an even grander scale in the death 
whale than in the ritual of a bullfight. 
Hhiey’s | journal is Moby Dick without the — 
taphysics, and without the outlandish per- 


ake 
aiid 


ul 


Sraiedetle epic. His story is a plain tale plainly 


— —s - 


ape oes “of the’ Chase and the Yoara of the 


shoon are only permissible when described by 
“a man who has experienced them directly. We 
- are told that this journal has been in the posses- — 
_ sion” of the author’s family fora century and 


of Mystic, Conn. For publication pur- 
ses it has been split into chapters.and polished 
p, but there has been no re-writing. The result 
ties conviction, 


: adage of an authentic narrative 
\ St eek, ; Pe 


‘and ‘92i she she made 3 


“courageous, high-spirited, the best company in 
ed by everyone -whose admiration was 
- laughed themselves _ into contortions. He was — 
akes the other great~conversational” 


writings | on Catholic — 


stupidity, intolerance, dullness oe Seppe in. 


the world during the - 
onstrating that the “moment. of truth’ could © 


ges and rhetorical © trappings of that in-. 


s_recently acquired by the Marine Historical. 


and amateurs of travel will 


“e 


Mi i. contemporary, shoals contain no photograph of 
ce whalers had their — 


the ship as she is today. 

own highly individual idiom, a glossary might 
well be added in future, and one bad misprint 
(1797 for 1777 on page 80) corrected., 


The impression one gets of. the author is 


wholly delightful. Having achieved the re- 
sponsible position of harpooner at the age of 
‘ seventeen on his second voyage, he looks with 
fine disdain upon the green hands, ‘He was 
one of the Smart Aleck kind—should think, by 
his looks and actions, he. had been one ot the 
_kind seen in country villages, swaggering into the 
‘country store, with pink necktie, scarlet vest, 
stand-up collar, cutaway coat and natty cane, 
with a damn-my-eyes cant to his hat, thinking 
every girl who should happen to look at him 
was dead gone’. He gives the lie to the accepted 


this sort of life, and although at the end of a 


long cruise he is only two hundred: dollars to - 
the good, he stoically accepts this moderate 


_ reward for all his skill and courage. It is, he 
admits, “a rather slow way to get rich. Still, 
when we take into consideration the Glory 


attached to a whalerman’s life, one perhaps ought. 


to be happy. ee should not want the bi 
a pa sai Ae 


The poh ier Poems of Robert Frost. 
Cape. 18s. 


When Robert Frost’s first book of poems, A 
Boys Wil, appeared in 1913, his great friend 
Edward Thomas, on whom Frost’s personality 
and work were decisive influences, wrote: ‘ He 
has trusted his conviction that a man will not 
easily write better than he speaks when some 
matter has touched him deeply’. That is still 
- true today. In all Frost’s work we seem to héar a 
man speaking, dreaming aloud. We who are not 
privileged to hear the actual voice may receive 
“some idea of its quality from a poem of Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson’s ‘The Golden Room’: 
.. . In the lamplight 

We talked and laughed; but; for the most part, 

listened 

While Robert Frost kept on and on and on 

In his slow New England fashion, for our delight, 

Holding us with shrewd turns and racy quips, 

And the rare twinkle of his grave blue eyes . 

Perhaps. one of the criticisms that can be 
levelled against Frost is that he does keep. on and 
on and on. But there are many ways of doing 
this, and his leisurely strolling is one of the most 
enchanting, for it is as if a whole countryside, in 
all its moods and seasons, were walking with us, 
- holding us in conversations that know many a 
fruitful pause and many a divertingly wise aside; 
with such company it is impossible to be bored, 
and we are glad it seems as unending as a brook 
or a forest or a summer’s day. 

But what is it about Frost that so entrances 
-us? It is first-of all the consciousness of being in 
“the presence of a kindly, generous and intelligent 
personality. We enjoy also his complete freedom 
from intellectual and spiritual arrogance: an 
‘ innate simplicity that makes his. plain speech 
ring easy and true, in a way that our modern 

verse-dramatists, i in their search for a vocabulary, 
have no inkling of. He is best ina controlled but 
flowing blank verse, the ‘unrhymed pentameters 
he uses with such casual skill. Rhyme (as in 

* Blueberries’) seems curiously out of place in 

his dialogues, naturally worded with consummate 
art. Also, as Thomas saw, he has the ability and 
the to be himself. And he has remained 
hal spite of fame and honours. He has 


> 


developed slowly and profoundly, and his latest . 


verse, in Steeple Bush, An Afterword and the 
two Masques, ‘shows a touch of that hieratic 


ever alter: 


view that whalers were hells afloat. He relishes © 


Sarcasti ic Pipe ae F would like to eves 
In heromplacent ministry of fear, 

How we propose to get away from here 
When she has made things so we have to go 
Or be wiped out. Will she be asked to show 
Us how by rocket we may hope to steer " 
To some star off there say a half light-year 
Through temperature of absolute zero? _ 
Why wait for Science to supply the how 
When any amateur can tell it now? 

The way to go away should be the same 

As fifty million years ago we came— 

If anyone remembers how that was. 

I have a theory, but it hardly does. 


But he has, too, a positive faith, a love of life 
and of human kind, a belief which nothing will 


' Why abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true? ~ 

Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 

dt will turn true again, for so it goes. 

Most of the change we think we see in life 

Is due to truths being in and out of favour. . 
This faith he maintains throughout his whole 
work with a kind of shrewd innocence which 
makes us feel, as it does the speaker in ‘The 
Black Cottage’: 

Strange how such innocence gets its own way, 

I shouldn’ t be surprised if in this world 

‘It were the force that should at last prevail. 

Frost, and his distinguished companions 
Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, Edward 
Thomas and Rupert Brooke are proof (which 


seems to be badly needed today, when they are * 


so widely disparaged), that the ‘ Georgian’ poets 
are not to be sneered at as mere beer-drinking 

“hedge-peepers ’. After all, even among our hard- 
baked modern poets there are those who * peep 
and botanize upon their mother’s grave’ without 
undue reproof. We are in need of someone who 


can see things as acutely, and say them as ~ 


happily, as Frost does. Because we are all, before 
he comes with a word and a phrase to open our 
eyes, no more than : 
. homespun children with clicking pails 
Who see so little they tell no tales. 
But after reading this wonderful book, what 
tales we have to tell! 


From the Waste Land. By Edward yeas 
Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d. 


Two ‘intellectuals’ set out to turn three acres 
of Kentish wilderness into a market garden and 
a vineyard, What a picture it makes—the sort 
of picture that comes to mind when one’ reads 
the ‘ Personal’ column of The New Statesman 
& Nation—tall, bearded figures in folk-weave 
and sandals, with a background of hand-made 
gramophones, recorders, vegetarian cooking and 
frank discussions round the oil lamp. 

There is something of all this in the atmo- 
sphere .of Mr. Hyams’ account... He is an 
intellectual with advanced and fairly sensible 
ideas about politics, the land, and his relation- 
ships with people. But he makes the best 
advantage of his intellectual ability, and when- 
ever it is a question of planting a new crop, 


building up an orchard, starting a vineyard or 


a herb garden, he instinctively makes for the 
nearest county library, reads all the latest books 
on the subject, and proceeds to put his reading 
into practice. He and his wife are by no means 
the ‘ ineffectual intellectuals’ of W. S. Gilbert: 
their practice, as well as their theory, is very 
thorough and very ‘successful. This is their 
saving grace. They put’ in months of back- 
breaking toil: but their digging, weeding and 
planting bring them most satisfying results—a 
flourishing and highly profitable market garden, 
a splendid orchard, and a vineyard which pro- 
duces an excellent vin du cru. Most satisfying 
of all, they have the feeling that they are doing 
well the job they most want to do, and Mr. 
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The New 1950 


Everyman's 
Encyclopedia 
You will then have 
teady to your hand 
12 Convenient Volumes 


9.000.000 Words in 
50,000 Articles with 
2.500 Illustrations 
The thickness of each 
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The Quavleny Review says: 


‘Everyman's Encyclopaedia is eminently read- 
able and also amazingly comprehensive in 
its scope.... This is the kind of work of 
reference which any student or indeed any 
educated reader may rejoice to have on his 
shelf.’ 


FREE 


To Tue Grose Pusuisninc Co., Ltp. 
6, 8 & 10, Lexington Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me free illustrated prospectus 
showing specimen page of EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, WITH MONTHLY 
PAYMENT TERMS. VL aiz 
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IDEAL 


. * My never-failing friends are they, 


With whom I converse day by day.” 
R. Southey. 


A fascinating exhibition of books is a 
new feature of this year’s Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition. It will include 
some four thousand volumes of the 
latest literature on every topic of interest 
to the home lover—from the newest 
editions of the world’s favourite books 
to Wilfred Pickles’ personal choice of a- 
100 volume library. The books will all 
be displayed flat for easy examination. 


_Copies of every book shown will be 


on sale. 

The Exhibition has been organized 
with the co-operation of the Publishers’ 
Association, The Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion and The National Book League. | 


Daily 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
(Except Sundays and Good Friday) 


Admission : Adults 2/9 Children 1/9 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


include : 
Personal Visits by Famous Authors 


Talks in the Forum 
by Famous Men and Women 
of Letters three times daily 


Books for The Home Library 
Children’s Books 


Books on Home Building, Decoration 
and Gardening 


And, of course, the 
usual Ideal Home | 
Exhibition features 
including Village of 
Ideal Homes, Gardens 
of Music, Ideal Home 
Service Kitchen, Food, 
Furniture, Furnishings, 


etc., etc. 


1 20 Branches Throughout Countr# 
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“Among the 


_ group.” 


PRAY LOVE, _ 
- REMEMBER - oa 


“by Stephen Wendt 


is a first novel of such unusual 


quality, so eminently readable, that 
S before publication, 


foreign rights 
have béen sold in the U.S.A., France, — 
Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, < 


Itaty, Austria. 


We believe that it is not an ex- 


aggeration to say that this story 
may cha'lenge comparison with 


- The Constant Nymph and A Farewell . 


PRAY LOVE, 
REMEMBER - 


will be published on March 15, ate 
12s. 6d. 


Alberto Moravia _ 


CONJUGAL LOVE 


welter of 
shapeless novels, often 
talented enough in. their way, 
Conjugal. -Love stands out as a 
notable achievement.” 


vague, 
worthy, 


Times Literary Supplement 


7s. 6d. 


Paul Blanshard— 
~ FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


A scholarly study of the age-old 
problem of .Church and State in ‘its 
contemporary Western form. 

Reviewing this book, D. W. Brogan 
wrote: “You can have a solution in 


_ the terms of Henry VIII or Boniface 


VIII, but not in terms of a democratic 
society in which political action can 
come as a result of religious action, 
and in which the State is not respon- 
sive merely to one religious pressure 


16s. 


D. L. Thomas 
ANDRE GIDE 


“Not only the first full length study 
of Gide in English but one of the 
deepest analyses of any living 
writer.” Times Literary Supplement. 


“One of the best studies of Gide I 


have come across in any language.” 


_The Tablet. 


15s. 
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Conjugal ee By iAlberto: Moravia. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
. A tek Day’s Dying. By | Frederick Buechner. Chatto and Windus. 9s. 6d. ~ 
poland Ney Peg Hide and Seek. By Elizabeth Taylor. Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. 


gates: a eee - The Complete Stories of Herman Melville. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s. 
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ak a RISER E are: not many young he oo 


_ §§ today whose output has. been as gener- 
Alberto Moravia. Had he been a French 


writer, I feel that by now his reputation. here — 


would me ‘more clearly established. He attained 
ee precocious, if precarious maturity with his first 
: ‘novel, written when he was twenty. Published 
hee 1929, Gli Indifferenti was guilty of what 
might be called the error of premature exist- - 
-entialism. ‘It remains a “remarkable novel, not 
.: merely for ‘the prophetic nature of its style and 
Ff - tone. ‘The work that followed left me with the 
_ impression that Moravia was schooling himself 
- (necessarily?) in Flaubert, Balzac and -Maupas- 
t sant. More recent novels have suggested writing 
by the clock, with undeniable, even regrettable 
expertise, Agostino was a skilful but emptyish 
F tour de force. Disobedience I have not yet had 
— the pleasure of reading. With Conjugal Love 
' it seems to me that he has completed his circle 
and arrived at a new mastery of the ‘gifts that 
_ were so evident twenty years ago. — 
Short as the present novel is, it would be 
| difficult to render its quality in a few words. 


oo a cult. After the mannerisms of many 
fashionable writers, the clear water of its style 
may seem disconcertingly flat. The flow never 
freezes and crystallises into quotable wit or 
dictum. It is written without | contempt, pity, 
humour or sentiment, | and consequently has none 
of the spurious or genuine attractions such quali- 


Constant than any modern novel I know. 
Adolphe is simply the story of a man and his 
mistress. Conjugal Love is the story of a man 
his wife, The narrator Silvio is a dilettante, 
little Amiel, but he grows by experience. His 
Leda has the-simple incalculability of a 
who has had to sacrifice. nothing of 
herself in order to seem completely civilised. 
_ The story is so slight as not to bear reproduction — 
tside the author’s terms. It is the kind of plot 
which there are a set of traditional, hackneyed ~ 
ions, all of which ate here ignored in the 
ts of what can rightly be called truth. 
theme threatens to be petty, sordid, even 
, but is resolved with complete and astonish- 
- conviction. The urbane and subtle surface 
cracks to reveal a moment of 
authentic Panic, of the Etruscan darkness which 
: to face with hysterical bravado. 


Be 


wre 


2) 
an eee 


ag Te ove | ae 


ous, complex and uneven as that of | 


from stirring immense perturbations 


ties imply. In Style and approach it is nearer to— 


ee sree agen ; And another, seen in a habit: 


ote: ek their reactions rise dike” bubbles to. 


the surface. There is, for instance, Tristram, 


a fat man whose fatness is swathed in shimmers 


of endless conjecture and whose consciousness 
is as adipose as his person. ‘In flannel of the 
palest grey of doves he stood, immense, yet. 
‘rather as a mist or cloud it seemed, than as a 


‘living form made fast by a friend’s illness and 
the morning light ’. His friends’ reaction to his 
appearance is not so much ‘Here is Tristram’ 

as ‘Where is he? ’—‘where behind the misted — 
Rect: of grey, white linen, daylight, is the 


living presence?’ Where indeed and where are 
the others? Not all the author’s superfluity of 


symbol, not all his excursions into irrelevance . 


can hide the fact that he has precipitated a situa- 
tion with which he chooses not to cope. 

_ Elizabeth, an attractive widow, 
beautify] son at college. To her own surprise she 
yields, for a night, to the amorous importuni- 
ties of his friend, a college instructor. Their brief 
liaison is guessed at, discovered by a friend. 
Elizabeth, in spite and fright, defends herself 
by making wild allegations about the nature of 
the friendship between the instructor and her 


~ son. A remarkably delicate situation this, and 


one which clearly cannot stand still, But apart 
in ‘the 
bosom of Tristram, who. loves Elizabeth, the 
author refuses to do anything about it, Or rather 


“he smothers it, not with Tristram, but literally 


with:a featherbed. Elizabeth’s mother, a lady 


‘of incredible age and wisdom, who has hitherto 


hovered on the edge of everybody’s conscious- 
ness, is imported from the South, to die, por- 
tentously, in everybody’s midst. A Long Day's 
Dying is either too wayward or not wayward 


enough. Waywardness has its laws as much as 


style. I am not averse to preciosity. It can be 
a very precious quality. But stylish charm is not 
enough without stylistic discipline. — 

It would be hard to account for the disparity 


_ between Miss Taylor’s evident gifts and the very 


limited accomplishment she ‘allows herself in 
her new novel. It must partly be due to the 


obligation to be excessively feminine, under 


which most women writers seem to suffer today. 
Not all male novelists are tough. Why must 


‘women novelists beso very, very tender? For — 


pages together Miss Taylor shows how cool and 
“keen her writing can be.. Here is a character 
seen ina gesture: ‘She was not, when she stood 
up with the tips of her fingers resting on the 
table, saying Grace; but collecting her thoughts ’, 
* She used crushed- 
up handkerchiefs to mark the places in novels; in 
her kitchen, the cats drank milk out of Rocking- 
* haf saucers”, With certain characters, the writer 
maintains this aplomb. But then she wanders 
off into the dim and trodden territory of frus- 
trated love in the Home Counties, of the kind 
that proves tearfully acceptable in films. 
The tops were large, and were railed about 
with what had once been octagonal net-work, all 


now in sad disrepair. These tops hung overhead 
ruinous aviaries, in one of which was 


~~ seen perched, on a ratlin, a white noddy, a 


strange fowl, so called from its lethargic, som- 
nambulistic character, being frequently caught by 


visits her 


hand at sea. . Toward the stern two high- 

raised quarter-galleries—the balustrades here and 
. there covered with dry, tindery sea~moss—hung 
- over the sea as if it were the grand Venetian 

canal. 

That voice, like the one which breaks through > 
“~ Pericles, is unmistakable surely? But the text is 

unfamiliar. It is from ‘ Benito Cereno’, one of © 


Melville’s Piazza Tales, which are now published, © 


with all Melville’s other short stories, in a com- 
plete volume for the first time. It must be said 
- at once that the Piazza Tales, the only ones 
which Melville chose to publish in book form, 
are much the best, and even then he is a very 


in any great writer than his particular brand 
of pompous, symbolic innuendo, his cumbrous 


jocosity, whenever he is writing not out of, but ~ 


away from his depth. Leviathan can make no 
use of trifles, and some of these stories are less 
than that. But ‘ Benito Cereno” has all Melville’s 
magic, from the moment when the ship sidles 
into the foggy -waters of a Chilean bay, to the 
climax when the sackffig rips from the human 
‘skeleton at the prow, and beyond it to the de- 


liberate amen chords vf the close. For depth, 


-complexity and resonance, I know of only two 
stories with which I would compare it, ‘ The 
Dead’ and ‘ Heart of Darkness ’. 

Then there is ‘Bartleby’, the story oF. an 
American Oblomov, a young man who wishes 
to do and be nothing. This story runs all the 


risks which a wise writer should avoid, and | 


triumphs. It is more heavily loaded with sym- 
bolism than any story could bear; and yet, from 
his first appearance as a ‘ motionless young man’ 
in the summer doorway of a New York office, 
to his death in the Tombs Prison (‘ I know where 


I am’) the hero remains a real, unaccountable 


and troubling figure. Add to this story the ‘ Bell- 
Tower’. and the ‘ Encantadas’, a series of ten 
sketches by Melville at his maturest, and this 
volume is rich enough—and new enough to most 
readers to be recommended as such. It would be 
a matter of interest to know how often these 
stories have been printed. It is easy to see why 
critical estimates of the short-story or novel 
usually exclude Melville. He is as remote from 
other writers as the moon, His rhetoric is as out- 
of-date as Shakespeare’s. He can be dismissed 
‘asa bore more easily than he can be accounted 
for. But, of his time and since, is there a greater 
writer in English? 

Also recommended: English Stories from New 
Writing (Lehmann, 10s, 6d.) need no bush, par- 


ticularly in view of the writer’s memorial pre- 


face, Here is a generous selection of stories that 
will be familiar to readers of the New Writing 
group of periodicals, and in itself a pleasant 
and illuminating anthology. Peter Vansittart’s 
Broken Canes (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) is a novel 
about a progressive school in the golden age of 
progressive schools. It has all the vivacity of a 
cafeteria fresco, and should perhaps be recom- 
mended with meals. What is usually called 
‘underlying seriousness’ is not here sufficient 
“to cause indigestion... Amateurs of the novel of 
school life will find this a fresh and lively 
variant. . Davip Pau 


unequal master. There is no more irritating fault — 


i 
; 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Salute to Caesar 


STEPHEN HARRISON’S PRODUCTION of ‘ Julius 
Caesar ’- surpassed expectations in two. respects. 
The preliminary announcements caused some 
alarm and despondency. Their repeated insist- 
ence that the performance would’ star Walter 
Hudd as Caesar suggested that the play must 
have been drastically remodelled. Mr. Hudd is 
a first-class actor who has been giving delight 
to the judicious in the West End for many years, 
but Caesar, in the accepted version of the play, 
is a part in which no man could star. You might 
just as sensibly. advertise. a production of 
* Hamlet’ featuring Sir Henry Irving as Polonius 
or ‘The Merchant of Venice’ with Sir Laurence 
Olivier as Antonio. One’s fears, however, were 
unjustified. The ‘ Julius Caesar’ presented con- 


Two scenes from ‘ Julius Caesar’, televised on 

February 25: above, Brutus (Patrick Barr) and 

Cassius (Clement McCallin); right, from left to 

right: Marcus Antonius (Anthony Hawtrey); Julius 

Caesar (Walter Hudd); Casca (Michael Brennan); 

Calpurnia (Mary Hinton); Clitus (John Gatrell); 
and Brutus (Patrick Barr) 


formed to the conventional text and emphasis. 
Caesar was not arbitrarily raised from his sub- 
ordinate ‘position, and made more of than 
Shakespeare intended. But the excessive billing 
of Mr. Hudd was unfair to this actor. Now let 
him be seen in a real star part. 

There are many more spectacular characters 
in ‘ Julius Caesar’ than Caesar himself, and one 
of these 1s the crowd. Now it is an accepted 
principle of television that it is more successful 
in dealing with individuals than with masses. 
The smallness of the area of the screen is never 
so obvious as when there is an attempt to pack 
it with tiny face§ and bodies. The single dancer 
is nearly always better, so far as television is 
concerned, than the corps-de-ballet. Yet the 
crowds in ‘ Julius Caesar.” were superbly.‘success- 
ful. They swayed and roared magnificently, 


THE -LISTENESR 


they swept through the streets of 
Rome, they gave a splendid sense 
of being out of doors, and there 
was no cramped feeling whatso- 
ever. This is. a matter of con- 
gratulation to the producer quite 
unqualified. 

One or two things puzzled me. 
When Cassius talked to Brutus of 
the fault being not in our stars, 
the face of Brutus was turned 
towards the camera, and Cassius 
spoke over his shoulder from 
behind him. This in itself was 
excellent, for the ° effect of 
Cassius’ words on Brutus is of 
Paramount importance. But why 
did Mr. Patrick Barr as Brutus 
at this moment -listen to his 
friend with contorted face and 
curled lips, as if riven by personal 
jealousy. of Caesar? Did he 


~ intend to present us with a Brutus less noble 


than we usually imagine, more prone to the 
demands and torments of: personal ambition? I 
don’t know, and the rest of Mr. Barf*s per- 
formance did not really resolve the question. I 
do not mean by this to suggest that Mr. Barr’s 
performance was unsatisfactory. On the contrary. 
Mr. Barr is one of television’s best actors, and 
his performance here was measured and 
acceptable. 

Mr. Clement McCallin is a player who would 
have gone far but for an unsettling jerkiness of 
speech. This. fault in him is now rapidly 
diminishing, and his Cassius was forceful, ener- 
getic, and impressive. Mr. Anthony Hawtrey 
was tried rather hard by the rhetoric of Antony. 
He came to Antony’s funeral speech more like a 
man making the best of an unfortunate contre- 
temps than an actor revelling in the opportunity 
of a lifetime. Nevertheless, he acquitted himself 


the Children ’” 


MARCH 8 1951 


Scene from ‘The Little Swan’ in the television programme ‘ For 
: Frank Atkinson and Betty Murgatroyd as Mr. an 


Mrs. Hoskins , 


creditably. Altogether this ‘ Julius Caesar’ was 
one of the most exciting and stimulating things 
yet» seen in television’ drama, and reinforces 
strongly the impression gained from Masefield’s 
“Pompey the Great’ and Fry’s ‘The Lady’s 
Not for Burning’, that poetic drama is particu- 
larly well suited to television. Many players can 
give a fine poetic performance in television who 
could not do so on a stage, for the simple 
reason that an appearance in a big theatre 
demands a fairly powerful voice. This-is not 
needed in television, where the microphone gives 
all the power required, and control, modulation, 
timing, and intrinsic beauty ‘of tone come into 
their own. 

The dramatic parts of- the children’s pro- 
grammes are usually interesting, but ‘ The Little 
Swan’ was in some respects disappointing. It 
was a good idea to capitalise the present 
enormous excitement over ballet in all classes 


Y ates 
ng man for. Mie tagabies 


What 1s self-sacrifice worth if it 
ounce of tobacco? The scene ~ 
; le p > producer was good, but the 
q obese from the rehearsal was a _ 
: waste of time agp could not be oe Why, 


s, though 

, Glass _ 

‘Pierre 

Prealistie ‘drama 

the degree in’ 

m, and-‘ The. Little - 
} truth of ‘this judgment. | 
: _ Haroip Hopson 
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te _ Escapism 


Tae SILLY CHARGE a foaeans 'e ‘escapism: ’ (itself 
a silly catchword with a silly political history) is 
3 often levelled against the B.B.C., largely, I think, 
by people who do not listen ‘and would sather 
_ that others should harken.to words of wisdom 
~ proceeding. from some soap box rather than to 
_ the dubious ‘sounds issuing from the theatre. 
organ, At least one cannot accuse the B.B.C. of. 
letting us forget the last war. I think this good. 
Public memory is comically short among the 
_ English; it is our national vice, To dig up the 
- truth about.the V.1 attacks, for instance, was. 
most valuable; especially as, for reasons of morale 
at the time, the touch and ‘go between limited 
danger or utter annihilation had to be played 
down, so that comparatively few people ever 
realised how close we were to being brought’ to 
our knees. (It was a first-rate feature.) So, too, 
with many of the ‘ Now It Can Be Told’ series. 
The objection that it was ‘out of date now’ 
must have had to be met constantly. But the 
- stories” were worth tecounting. Some of them 
were intensely exciting, — 
. The ‘ Wooden Horse’ escape ‘was dealt with, 
’ if I remember rightly, in instalments. The. fact 
that we had also seen that exploit as a film may 
unfairly. handicapped our interest in the 
suft III affair—‘ The Great Escape’. j Bag 


=| 
a 


have not read Paul Brickhill’s book. I- don’t 


know how much of the tension and excitement 
_ derived directly from the printed page and how 
much it was the result of a concentrated and 
| (lightly) - -dramatised - account of it put forward 
- with steady, compact » (once) extremely — 
moving vigour by Felix Felton. The narrative in 
its. matter-of-factness - ‘was extremely impressive; 
and ‘it held poe steadily, though, as esca 
ee oa: not quite the heart-in-the-mouth 


air 


linge wise course. can have too 
fficers’ mess banter, too much of the 
of grunts and pants from the tunnel. 
: a is, rung by much subtler effects. 
recorded any great number of | 
it the bare ‘ital was. “continuously 
hen it came to its appalling © 

| for the ge pret etree 


Feltoh bore: the brunt, ‘with 
Agent Pkg ace by 


that he will not give ~ 


ing. But I am sure this plain ~ 


here.) ‘s 
_* Mr. Gillie’ was piety ‘voted n minor Bridie, 
perhaps because the dazzle of ‘ Daphne Laureola’ 


was adjacent. But I did not think so. Indeed I 


said at the time that.if we took the playwright 
(or he. ‘took himself) as seriously as Ibsen we 
© might find we had a giant among us. The truth 
is he harmed his reputation by issuing works 
_which were below par. But Ibsen would certainly 
not have been ashamed to make pesurthing of the 


~~ more nasty on the air where one was not con- 
scious. of a certain theatrical paucity of some of. 
the. character-drawing (the wife, for Serle) 


was: somewhat tiresome in the theatre. 
~ James McKechnie, happily an actor one. can’t 
"hear too much of, was also Matthew Arnold in 
» Patric Dickinson’s feature on Clough earlier in 
the evening; excellent casting incidentally was 
% ~ evident -all through this, with Walter Hudd as: 
the poet, Jill Balcon as his wife. and Valentine 
-Dyall narrating. The truth is (as Mr. Dickinson 
affirmed at the start) most of us know ‘ Say not 
the struggle . . .’ and no more. I had the pleasure, 
as often on the Third Programme, of feeling I 
was learning something— curing a wish’ to 
know more. Nice feeling. ; 

PHILIP Hopr-WaALtace 


TH E SPOKEN WORD 


iS Poetry and Pits 


THE GRIM HUMOUR .of my condition: did not 
escape me when, with one eye on the coal- 
scuttle and the other on the hearth, I listened on 
two evenings last week to programmes, one of 
which lasted an hour and the other forty-five 
minutes, about coal. To complain that I found 
£ Mines and Men’ and ‘ The Future of the Coal- 


introduced by O. H. K. Spate, which included 


- that a 
- fine spertae 


\, aghteesith-céntury poetry in ‘ Streaks of the 


pianist ed and to a siete: raid hs gave <2 7 28 


mance, Next evening there was more _ aie 


Tulip’, a most attractive selection made and 


Pope, James Thomson, Ambrose Philips, 
Akenside and others. Dr. Johnson pronounced 
that a poet’s business is ‘to remark general 
properties and large appearances; he doés not 
number the streaks of the tulip’. Mr. Spate’s 
selection flew full in the face of this surprising 
statement, _ as does a vast quantity of _ poetry 
written before and after Johrison’s day. It was 
read by Alan Wheatley with a feeling for its 
rhythms and a restraint of expression which 
brought out to the full the beauty of the quiet, 
formal, delicately coloured verse whose style and 
language, common to all its poets, seems to have — 
been not worn, but polished, by repeated use. 
(How different from the three fine ballads by 


- Vernon Watkins which I listened to with great 


_ Mining Industry’ somewhat heavy going would | 


be absurd, since they were not intended to enter- 
~ tain me..Do what you will, coal is a heavy 
theme, and to listen for a solid hour to seven 
reports by seven reporters each of whom had 
spent three weeks in one of our British coalfields 
_ and collected the views of officials and workers, 
-is no parlour game. But weight and interest are 
not necessarily in inverse ratio; the light and the 
_desolatingly boring have been known to run 
hand in hand; and ‘ Mines and Men’, though 


an endurance test, was extremely interesting and — 
effectively held my attention. The reports, one 


and all, were lively, clear and, though _ full of 
_ detail, succinct, and the individuality i in voice and 
style “of ‘each speaker made for variety. Indeed 
the programme ‘was as good as it could be. To 
shorten it by cutting ‘dowh the details would 
_ have been to rob it of half its value, and to carve 
it into two or three shorter broadcasts would 
~ have been equally. damaging, . since it was 
essential, if the listener was to grasp the whole 
scene, that he should be shown it in one un- 
broken panorama. What was” especially valuable 
in the programme was that it not only described 
present conditions in the various coalfields but. 
also recorded views, criticisms favourable, and 
_ unfavourable, and suggestions by workers on the 
eige 
By way of a change of air I stepped over to 
the Third Programme an hour later to hear 
Michael’ Redgraye read Pope’s ‘Epistle to Dr. 


~. 


_ Arbuthnot ’—419 lines of rhymed couplets © 


which, as it turned out, means a half-hour broad- 


Cast, and | one that requires the listener’s close - 
attention if he is not to miss the varying rhythms _ 


of its phrases, to say nothing of its sense. It is 


a poem which, unless read very well, is better” 


paeed to oneself, and to read it well must be an 


enjoyment a fortnight ago). 

After this refreshment I was quite ready to 
face a further forty-five minutes on coal. This 
time it was a well-planned and highly interest- 
ing discussion on the future of the industry. 
One of the team of three, Lawson Hancox, was 
himself a miner, and the active and efficient 
chairman was George. Darling, M.P. The two. 
programmes together presented an admirably 
clear and detailed view of the present coal 
problem in all. its complexity—a_ considerable 
achievement. _ MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


B ROADCAST MUSIC 


A Modern Sarva 


WHEN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC in the twentieth. 
century comes to be written, one of the more 
remarkable events to be recorded will surely be 
the rapid decline and eventual eclipse of Ger-- 
many as a creative power in music. During the 
inter-war years only one composer of inter- 


national repute appeared there, and when the. 


- 


history is written, I doubt whether Paul 
Hindemith, fine musician though he is, will be 
placed among the men of great genius. Since 
1933, when Hindemith left Germany, nothing - 
new—and I don’t count the work of the elder 
composers like Strauss, the last great musician 
of the previous age—has come from that country 
and gone round the world. Even the Third Pro- 
gramme, which seems to throw its net wide to 
catch every kind of novelty, has not fished up 
anything of importance in the German Ocean. 
So~it was of special interest to hear last week 
a large-scale work by Carl Orff, the ‘ Carmina 
Burana’, of which Walter Goehr conducted two 
performances. 

Even this work is more than ten years old 
and represents what was being done under the 
Nazi regime. In its reversion to the utmost 
simplicities, naive little tunes repeated many 
times over long pedal points or ostinato basses, 
Orff’s music seems to carry to their logical con- 
clusion Hindemith’s early theories about ‘ utility ’ 
music It is music for the masses, and the result, 
though different in manner, is not/ different in 
spirit from that approved in Russia _ today. 
Walter Goehr, in his preliminary talk, suggested 
some affinity between Orff’s music and that of 
Kurt Weill. I should have thought that nothing 
could be further removed from the nostalgie de 
la boue exhibited in ‘Mahagonny’ and the 
‘Dreigroschenoper’ than the tough, lusty 
crudity of the ‘Carmina Burana’, which 
seemed to embody the superficially healthy 
characteristics (under which so much evil 
lurked) of the Hitleryugend with their clean faces 
and athletic movements, their guitars and jolly 
songs. 


Orff’s work, blank of subtleties and ornaments _ 
aS it is, suffered inevitably from presentation. 


without its: mimed action. Reduced to accom- 
-paniment the piece might ‘ go’ 
Even on the radio it created at first hearing a 
certain feeling. of dramatic excitement by its 
simple exploitation of rhythmical effects and 
steady crescendos. But at the second hearing it 
seemed dull and faux-naif. As a setting of 
medieval Latin and macaronic verse, there is 


- . some justification for the simplicity of the music,’ 


but I cannot see whither it could lead in a 
different context. There were some bright 
moments, the brightest being the burlesque 
swan-song, Mr. Deller representing the discom- 
fort of .. the 
grotesque feeling. 


in the theatre. - 


roasted bird with admirably, 


Britten. There was even a family likeness — 
between the opening chorus in praise of Fortune 
and the song of the fisher folk at their nets in 
‘Peter Grimes’. But one has only to make the 
comparison to see how much more there is to 


our English composer, who can carry things. 


further than ‘ the cat sat on the mat’ stage of 


melodic form. The ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’,. 


which ended a heterogeneous programme con- 
ducted by Norman del Mar on Saturday night, ~ 
underlined both the resemblance and the differ- 
ence between the two composers, who might be 


_ judged, on this evidence, as representing the 
spirit of their age reflected by two very different 
cultures In this programme was a new Horn 


Concerto by year a pts eae as any 


Y see, “too,in Orff a corueisrairenier to Besa: & ‘concerto for 


_ played by ‘Denes: Brain. | 


‘It has also been Hoists Bans rie com= a 


‘poser who may be called naive. But there was 


nothing false about Holst’s naivety—you have — 


only to read the libretto of ‘The Perfect Fool’ 


to see that—and he attained the simplicities only — 


through complex experience. His guilelessness 
led him to compose. movements like ‘ Jupiter’ 


under the impression that he was being jolly, © 


“but it also enabled him to see visions of ethereal — 


beauty like ‘Neptune’. ‘The Planets’ were 


_ magnificently played, as one would expect, under 


Sir Adrian Boult. But where was ‘Egdon 
Heath’, without get a survey of Holst’s 
music is om ple Ke 

. ~ DYNELEY Hussey 


Don Juan in Russian. a 


‘The Stone Guest’ 


ARGOMYZHSKY is to’ most 
musicians a mere name in a history- 

book, a name ‘in itself so formidable 

and at the same time so unrelated to 

any musical experience that it hardly stirs even 
curiosity, except among a few specialists. Yet he 
was one of a class of composers who have 
recently come in for almost exaggerated atten- 
tion; I mean the interesting oddities, the ‘ fore- 
runners ’, the original-minded amateurs who put 
into other men’s heads ideas which they them- 
selves had not the power to put into execution. 
He was born in 1813, ten years after Glinka, 
and greatly admired both Glinka’s operas, 


- © Life for the Tsar’ and ‘ Ruslan and Lyudmila’, 


But he did not conceal his opinion that the 


whole of the Russian character had not been 


expressed in these two works; and he was deter- 
mined to make good in his own music what 
he considered the deficiencies of Glinka. It must 
‘be admitted that he signally failed in his first 
operatic attempt, an ‘Esmeralda’ based on 
Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris.and written in the 
showy French manner of the eighteen-thirties. 
His second opera, ‘The Rusalka’, finished 
in 1849,.was first performed in 1856; 
lacking the incentives of 
musician, it was twelve years before Dargomyzh- 
sky wrote his third and last opera, ‘The Stone 
Guest’ Then, in 1868, he had less than a year 
to live. Three orchestral fantasias and a handful 
of distinctive songs, satirical or oriental, had by 
then made him a certain reputation; and in the 
middle ’sixties ‘Rusalka’, which had enjoyed 
only a moderate success when it appeared, 
had an unexpected and belated vogue. It 
was the era of the narodniki or ‘ populists ’, the 
sentimental idealisers of the Russian peasantry 
so tellingly satirised in Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, 
and Dargomyzhsky’s peasant scenes unexpectedly 
acquired a topical interest. But the crowning 


experience—and, we may imagine, surprise—. 


of his life was his adoption .by the young 
nationalist composers of the Balakirev circle, 
who followed enthusiastically every step in the 
composition of ‘The Stone Guest’. The even- 
ings at ‘Dargomyzhsky’s house, during which 
each scene ‘was tried out as it waS written, are 
described .in Rimsky-Korsakov’s memoirs; and 
when death overtook the composer before the 
work was finished, Cui completed the first act 
and Rimsky-Korsakov orchestrated and ‘ cor- 
rected or filled out the harmony ’ of the whole, 


the first instance of his charity in this direction 


and probably the most meritorious.” 
“The Stone Guest’ is a verbatim setting A 
Pushkin’s dramatic poem on the Don Juan 


and, 
the professional 


By MARTIN COOPER 


vist 


will be broadcast at 6.55 p.m. on Thursday, March 15 (Third) 


legend. Dargomyzhsky’s idea was to write a 
complete opera in which the claims of music 
were to be in every way and on every ocassion 
subordinate to those of drama. Thus ‘ The Stone 
Guest’ has no overture, nothing faintly resem- 
bling an aria (except two songs which occur as 
such in Pushkin’s text), no musical development 
of themes, no counterpoint, not even any ex- 
tended or sélf-sufficient melody and virtually no 
attempt to create atmosphere by musical means. 


It is, in fact, an experiment in musical declama- 


tion, a * recitative-opera ” in’ so austere a sense 


that it is hardly an opera at all, though it is an 


interesting and original experiment. 

The story of Don Juan has never been treated 
by a more experienced amorist than Pushkin. 
His wit, has cynicism, his sensuality—alternately 


brutal and intellectually perverse—are to be seen 


in their frankest and most economical form in 
this poem; and it is certainly not one which 
suggests musical treatment of the conventional 
kind. There are three acts. In the first Don 
Juan and Leporello are. discovered at a 
‘monastery on the outskirts of Madrid where 
the Commendatore (for so he will always be to 
us) lies buried; Banished for killing him, Don 
Juan has returned against the law and now 
‘chats over past loves with his servant. A monk 
announces that Donna Anna is coming to pray 
at her husband’s grave. She is swathed in black 
and only speaks a single sentence, but her 
appearance ‘is enough to excite Juan’ S$ per- 


verse imagination. The second scene is at the 


house of Laura, an eighteen-year-old singer who 


has been Juan’s mistress; and among the guests. 


is Don Carlos, the .Commendatore’s brother. 


She sings a serenade with words by Don Juan, 


whose name causes a violent outburst on the part 
of Don Carlos. After a second song the other 
guests leave and Carlos lectures Laura on her 
way of living but immediately goes on to make 


idealistic love to her. His progress, which is» 
good, is rudely interrupted by the entrance of» 


Don Juan, who soon kills him and, after a few 


casual remarks, disappears into the next room - 


with Laura, saying ‘ We'll talk afterwards’. The 
act ends with a short orehestral passage as the 


- curtain slowly descends on the empty stage. Ry 
At the beginning of Act 2 Don Juan is dis- 
tomb, © 


covered by the Commendatore’ s 
disguised as a monk. He caddishly compares the 
vast and impressive statue of the Commenda- 
tore with the diminutive figure of the real man. 


_Donna Anna appears and treats Juan as a monk, 


until he reveals himself as an-admirer, Diego de 
Calvido. The romantic exaggerations of his 
respectful lovemaking soon persuade her to grant 


-sorgsky’s ‘ 


him an interview the next evening at her house. 
As she goes, Juan calls in delight-to Leporello 
and bids him invite the Commendatore to 
dinner. The statue nods assent, after Don Juan 
has himself repeated the invitation. 

The last act is in Donna Anna’s room, Juan 
forces the disclosure of his own identity by 
referring mysteriously to the guiltiness of his 
love for her. He patently enjoys first her horror 
at discovering him to be the murderer of her 
husband and then the ease with which his 
charm enables him to overcome her scruples. 
But he is interrupted, as he himself once inter- 
rupted Don Carlos, by the arrival of the Com- 
mendatore’s statue, which grips him in its stone 
fist and sinks down with him to hell. 

It is difficult to define the character of 
Dargomyzhsky’s music in ‘The Stone Guest,’ 
except by a string of negatives. Most noticeable 
to the listener are the shortness and angularity 


~of the phrases, matching the brief, conversa- 


tional style of Pushkin; and, since Dargomyzh- 
sky was not inventive enough musician to 
create really pregnant musical phrases, this 
slavish following of the text is monotonous and 
even, in ‘general effect, anti-musical. There is a 
very: frequent use of augmented and diminished 
intervals, especially the diminished fifth; and, 
in the music connected with the Commendatore, 


this is elaborated into whole passages of rudi- — 


mentary whole-tone writing, on a scale not 
hitherto attempted. Dargomyzhsky shows, it is_ 
true, more persistence than imagination in his 
use of the whole-tone scale but there can be no 


doubting his intention or its originality. 


The adoption. of Dargomyzhsky by the 
‘mighty handful’ was very much like the 
adoption, fifty years later, of Satie by ‘ Les Six’. 
And just-as Satie’s aesthetic ideals bore fruit in 
their compositions so Dargomyzhsky’s operatic 
ideals found expression in the one act of Mus-_ 


‘Mozart and Salieri’. ‘The Stone Guest’ 
a work of historical importance in Russia; and to 
the outside world it has the interest attaching to 


_any work in which a single ideal—in this case — 


‘dramatic truth’—is pursued with single- 
hearted fanaticism. We shall not perhaps quarrel 
with Tchaikovsky's description of Dargomyzh- 


Marriage’ and in Rimsky-Korsakov’s __ 


sky as ‘ the supreme example of the dilettante in 


_ music’; but even Tchaikovsky admitted that the — 


music of this dilettante had sometimes a quality — 
entirely itssown. And though the best of Dar- 
gomyzhsky is probably to be found in his orches- ~ 
tral fantasias and songs, ‘The Stone Guest’ 
contains the clearest and, so to speak, chemically — 


4 
~ 
ibe 


purest distillation ‘bi his musical ee wr <i . 


A hundred 1 nlttes 
to get 
a 1 Bible! $ 


This man walked them, 
There are thousands 
like him in Africa. eager to 


“possess a copy of the Scriptures. | 
The Bible Society publishes 
the Bible in his language 


(Luganda) and in some 300 - 
other African tongues. 
They are sold to Africans at a 
loss to the Society to 
bring them within 
reach of the poor. 
Will you help in this urgent work ? 


— 


lor are , extracts from a recent book ‘The 

- British General Election of 1950° by H.G. 
; - Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and Faculty Fellow of Nuffield College,Oxford. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“It (News Chronicle) certainly conceived of 
itself as serving a popular but bcos in 
readership which did not wish to be led mn.<7- 
~ the blinkers sf any. pany : . 


ba a na - 


ye (ees “Aisa * .. 


ease most dNtincdive election features were 
its Gallup Polls and its ‘Great Debate’. 


4 “et eer . Oe eS . ; 


ee ae ae 


nd a we 


od “eas the’ rats time in British ae history, 
‘om : a whole-hearted attempt was made to bring 
- before the readers ofa single newspaper the - 
_ whole range of "party viewpoints ee by 


—— 
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Speck in the ocean... 


a ee 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. makes a brief appearance on land - 
before continuing its journey along the sea bed. Day 
and night a small staff vigilantly watch the instruments as 
the messages pour through—messages of state, messages 
of commerce and simple messages of love and friendship 
to the ordinary people of many nations. 


i | ary leaders themselves. BASE ee Pires . | 
cee oe Ph cick ae a Re x. Though a mere speck in mid-Pacific, Fanning Island 
MOT ice Ss we es Re cit a ay ae eae has a place of importance in the affairs of the world. 
| « ss For it is here that the trans-ocean telegraph cable of 


os 
a 


—s 


~ 


eg > eae ee Dea 


The News Chronicle seemed sorenancidably: 
ae free of ome attitudes towards | most issues 


The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 155,000 miles of 
submarine cable supplemented by an efficient network of wtreless channels. 
Theirs is the world’s biggest communication system, with stations in seventy- 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly ag medium 
for the passage of Government, Press and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London W.C.2 


CVS-159 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES — 
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Subscription rates 
on application to— 


The Yorkshire Post, _ 
Albion St., Leeds 1. 
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HEAL’S UTILITY: BEDROOM FURNITURE 
in French Walnut and Beech, designed by Christopher Heal, M SLA. 
(Also available in London Plane-tree fod Beech) 


Dressing Table with cosmetic compartment and triple mirror, £21. 0 oo 

_ Wardrobe 4 ft, wide £31. 6. 9. Chest of drawers £16. 0. 0. Stool £2. 0. O 
A large selection of Utility and handmade furni- _ 

~ ture of the best contemporary design can always — 


= = —<. nal , ie 4 
be seen in our showrooms. Please write for our " 
; ‘ 4 - 4 3 : ) 
new folder “‘ Contemporary Furniture at Heal’s’’. ; 
* We are exhibiting at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Stand No. 19 =) ' 
HEAL & SON | 
HEAL & SON LTD. 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.t. 
Telephone: MUSEUM: 1666. _° Telegrams: FOURPOSTER, RATH, LONDON 


“Instinct is a woman’s = 
= reason...’ | 


‘That sounds profound, Jim’ 


4 
ewe = ‘But true! Women Now I'm an average woman ...?- 
pick a car by instinct — follow a ‘Nonsense, my dear!’ ‘Don’t be 
hunchaboutitscolourorremember gallant. I know what I want 
an aunt who had one. If I were to —a car that’s simple to drive, 
start to tell you about front suspen- neither draughty nor stuffy inside; 

- sion by torsion barsand wishbone |. aad then I'd like...’ ‘Speaking 
links, or automatic chassis lubrica- of the Lanchester Fourteen...’ 
tiot-or...’ ‘Really Fim; you're ‘Why, Fim, how clever of you! 
an encyclopaedia om cars, but as You've read my mind again. Tell 
Sor feminine psychology—well! | me more* aboutit...” or i 


~~ the lively, likeable 


* Wed like totell you 


transmission (licensed. 


with pre-selective gear hox ; 


and heating ; the automatic 
chassis lubrication ... : ie Sud ; 
For the fullstory,writeto BUREAU ‘L,’ THE LANCH ESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. COVENT 
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1 ate ar 


= ee stir fests nah Poney meres over the 
oking; = _ thubarb, masking it all thinly. 

__ Bake in a fairly hot oven until the pastry is 
oat aay browned—about 25 minutes. 


wee i ea eS cry 
a Paha robe a me 


ag ~ COOKING WITH GROUND RICE 
For Sa using. “ground rice, you need: 


=> 4-02. of flour’ 4s, 
- 4 02. of ground rice 3 r 2 
3 oz. of sugar eS 


4 


. 3 oz. of butter six? 

»“ = SI teaspoon -of baking-powiger’ 

ae 6 drops of vanilla essence 

- pinch of salt nz 

a 4 ' See 

? ; Beat ‘the. butter and sugar to a cream and add 
sale together. Rub- the essence. Sift together the dry ‘ingredients, 
_ and: stir: a’ little at a time into thé butter and 


alternately, until a nice stiff paste is ready to 
roll out very thin on a floured board. Cut into 
small rounds and place on greased and lightly 
_.. | floured tins. Bake in a moderate oven for about 

inde cae ty ~ 15 minutes. Here is the way to make a children’s 


a stiff ak with 
Sight- “inch | tart tin, 


oh Ib. of rhubarb | 
1 dessertspoon « of castor sigar =. 
m4 juice of 2 oranges" F 
* -. « J heaped teaspoon of Eee dase ' Pk: 
mene, Sdittle boiling water ; * 
Wipe the rhubarb and cut into half-inch pieces, 2 oz. of sugar ; . 
keeping the skin on. Arrange in the pastry-case .  —_—_—=&Piicch off salt 
_in circles; sprinkle with sugar. Make a clear almond essence to taste 
*, sauce with strained orange juice and water, Blend. the ground rice with a little of the cold 
. cs © rae a little sugar if necessary. Mix the corn- milk. Add the salt. Boil the remaining ‘milk and 
~ flour toa smooth paste with a little water, and pour over the mixture, stirring all the time. 
_ when the paange juice reaches boiling point, pour Add the sugar and almond essence, Return to 


9 ee ‘ ~ z rh. 


-gredients ie a S 
1 pint of milk 2 : a 
2 oz. of ground rice ; 


"the saucepan and cook for 8 minutes, stirring 


with stewed fruit or am, or apple pie. 


sugar. Have the egg well beaten and ‘add alittle «.. 


~ favourite—Ground Rice Blancmange. The in- | 


constantly. Pour into a basin or mould rinsed 
with cold water, and leave to set. When required, _ 
turn the blancmange on to a dish and ‘serve 


Mrs, ARTHUR WEBB ei 


‘Some of Our i, Viera 


i a 

-S1R RONALD FRASER, K.B.E., C.M.G. (page 365) 
formerly Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade, 
and Commercial Minister in Paris; accom- apie: 
fe 


panied Lord Runciman to Argentina in 1933; 
author of The Sun in Scorpio «and other = goat ae 
novels; has recently returned from-tour of © | 
Latin America to prepare survey. for Royal te As 
Institute of International Affairs ~~ ; 


-KENNETH G. GRUBB, C.M.G. (page 367): Chait- “a 


man of the Commission of Churches on In- 

_ ternational Affairs; member of the Executive ; 

- Committee of the World Council of-Churches; — e- 
President of the Church Missionary Society; rine 
member of the Church of England Council on — as 
Foreign Relations, 1946 ; + wipe 

VIOLET MARKHAM; C.H., J.P. (page’368): formerly 
Chairman of ‘the ‘Central / “Committee on 
Women’s Employment, and of the Govern- 

“ment: Committee to report on Welfare and 
Amenities in Women’s Services, Depusy 
Chairman of the Assistance Board, ‘etc. 


“Rev. Canon C. E. RAVEN, D.D. (page 378): es owt 


Emeritus Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University; Chaplain to the King; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge University; 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1939- ) 
50; author of Science, Religion and the 
Future, Fesus and the Gospel of Love, etc. 


a 
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“By Jim 


Cyclie-Hexagons, 


ry es © 


ay an Cd > 4 ; 
z - et ai - Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 15 


Piphita are all ee a a ie to be entered in kt ae CLUES vf 


Tica: (for the ga: five correct solutions opened) : Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


le 


the hexagon surrounding the appropriate clue- / 1. 

. number circle. The starting point for entry is deter- 2, 

mined by the letters common to adjacent hexagons. _ 

_ Three lights are entered in gents clickwive oie! the 3, 
; - —4~ 


‘One preposition one article one Greek. 
A curious type of bed used by. Purbeck oysters, 
and possibly. Fakirs? 
A most dangerous way to stride out. 
Coursed; watched chain. 
5. Add it on a mere surname to find yourself dis- 
_ tinguished, Sandy! (hyphen). i 
6. Strong-minded Greeks. 
7. Curls, 24 sometimes, 
8. Stay, and swank about if you wish. 
9. Looked into more: deeply for a change. 
10, These lepers certainly sound eS E 
- 11. Glossina set twice. oe 
12, Forbears for bearings? 
_ 13. Beneficiary arrangements six months overdue, in 
. fifty church recesses at least: 5 
. Timely rubber. 
A protection from observation; sometimes the 
opposite today. — : 
25 is, and’ 24, and 47-—- + 
17. Never mind the body for the third: 
18,.Tuoba. _ 
19. A word to the wise is enough when good con- 
duct a t involved, but I need two when I give 
~*- tongue, — 
is} 20. Dismays. 
_ 21. Ruler given away swith the parchment pen. 
22, Spells trouble?. Ho, but it’s in it. 
yA,8 Waboutay. 
24. Aimless? Not for Colorado squatters. 
ae If you like apples you should certainly prefer 


| 26. ‘Small otate hat. 


ae a ee ~_— inal 


2 eet 


28. 


Fr Bren Sey ny sometines go tthe Howe 
of Lords, — 


Used by the Romans to make the Gauls bite 
the dust? Not quite, but could make them eat 
ash as an alternative. . 

Emptier? Sounds less affluent. 

Does such a crafty man have to go slow? 


29. 
30. 


_ 31. Drum beat used for beating sometimes. 


32. Ate one after the other; change n; three-times. - 


33. Most quick, yet most dead, news. : 
34. Monk of St. Bartholomew’s. . < ' 
35. Steep in can for Greco. Br 3 
36, Can’t see how you can see without this. Keep ‘ 
it twisted fear you. ; < 
37. A hot number obviously. - 
: ; 
Solution of No. Bek) 
Prizewinners: 
* J. Dawney (Horn- 
SAUrch)s 22 W.. Fs 
‘ Goold (Weybridge); 
D. Hawson (Mal- 
me tonys; 2 Ga. Hiumt 
(Great Yarmouth); 
W. H. Weightman manic | rim ae 
Harpenden 
ase en BOOKIE gone 
Hor o & 
relvivleielmiulsiulela 
NOTES 
1A. The dkipinal characters were designed by Sir John 
Tenniel. 2D. baie 319 lll Blondes, etc. 11A. Glad- 
stone bag ‘collars. 20A, Ghara is ahother name for Suue. 
22D. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 23A. Rebecca and 
Rowena, by Thackeray, 1850. 24D, ‘An apple for the 
teacher 25A. Compleat Angler, preface 26A, Perunia, 
27A, * The“ Gondoliers*. 
CROSSWORD RULES.—Entnes should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
tothe Editor of THE. LItsTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand top corner. Im all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final.— 
££ 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR 


BSc. ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Economics 
Degree is a valuable qualification, not only 


for teaching or administrative posts under 
' Education authorities, but also for statistical, 
' research and welfare work in commerce and 


industry. The degree is open to all, without 
any university residence or attendance at 
lectures. You may prepare for it at home 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894.) Tuition fees are 
moderate. and may’ be paid by instalments. 
683 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
B.Se. Econ. (Final) examinations, 1925-50. 


‘PROSPECTUS from C.D, Parker;-M.A., LL.D., 


Director of Studies, Dept. FEI7. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE ROYAL KEY TO HEALTH 


REGIS 


We hold the key to your 
enjoyment. .A winter 

- Sunshine record on the 
mainland. Mild climate 
—THE most glorious 
sands on the 
South Coast, 

Tonic Air, Beau- 


entertain- 
ments for all. 


Write for Official Guide (enclose 2hd stainp) to: 
HOWARD COTTERELL, Publicity Manager; 


Room T, TOWN HALL, | BOGNOR REGIS 


Ordinary 


Writing at: ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Shorthand — 
- Speed — 


Dutton eS ae the new fast- 
writing system® using ordinary letters 


instead of signs, can be used for rapid 


note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and professional 
people. -Can be typed or: written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 


‘word, and can be used for all languages. 


Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by April 8 


‘Less than one hour a day of fascinating 


spare time-study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by April 8, if vou act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 


to learn and regular practice builds up. 


speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good. with 


Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 


write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advert., send it with name and 
address and 23d. stamp for interesting booklet 
and free lessons, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 87, 
92-93 Great Russell St.. London. W.C.1 
SS ee 9 ee 


Printed in England by Watertow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, rid published by the British. Broadcasting Corporation at 3 Viacy lobes High 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, ion go House, London, sung: em 8, 1 ist ‘ 


What a | dull ‘world: it quonltie: 


+ «+. if all shops sold the same frocks, the 
same coats, the same shirts, the same ties, the same millinery, 
the same hosiery, the same ......! But need we continue— = 
The Wholesale Textile Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity by making sure that the 
vetaeior has variety, style ai choice to offer you. _ 


The Degrees of the University of Leaded are open. 
to all without residence or attendance at lectures, 
- UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, fo 

1887, prepares students by post for the cure 
examinations, i.e. Entrance, Inter: 

Final, in Arts, Science, Economics, goaaes 


# 
DISTRIBUTION 


is carried out by the apie of The Wholesale Textile Association s 


THE WHOLESALE byes ILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, BCA 


Inexpe nsive 
- Companionable 
HOLIDAYS 


Due to their popularity many C.H.A. 

F : x Ay 

_ centres are booking up quickly—do 
not delay your enquiries a day longer 
than necessary. Send now for the 
1951 Holiday Programme, detailing 


and Islands — 
the holiday that has 
everything 


Get “‘away from it all’’. to the health 
giving Western Highlands and Islands 


glorious holiday in lovely surround- 
ings, amidst friendly companionship, 
‘at reasonable terms. Several new 
foreign centres have been opened, 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E.) 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, Manchester, 14. 


from the comfort of MacBrayne’s ships 
and coaches. : ‘ 
FREE-Send postcard for 40 pp. illustrated 


guide P9 with information and suggestions an, 
a real Highland holiday. 


44 ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
London: 227 Regent Street, W.1 
._ and accredited. Tourist Agents 


il 1D. WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


BRITANNICA _ 


Ne ee natural choice of Vhacipe: 
not content with second pare 


Over 4,000 authorities of. international repute con- 
‘tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated. pages. Parents. particularly will 


eens appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete — a 


authoritative work of reference amacthe adv antages 


-. it can bring to their children. —_ ae ee 


— You can own the NEW LONDON PRINTING by 
‘means.of one of the simple monthly subscription 
7 methods, « Send today. for. full details of the Britan- — 
nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that pays 
"continuous dividends to you and to your children, 


ira cer —— Fill in: and we today —— — — — Men ee 
ENCYCLOPEDIA - BRITANNICA LTD. 


i -L6 Britannica House, Dean: Street, London, W.1- bates 
Please let me have complete details of the latest 


' 
Encyclopedia Britannica,. including particulars-of ~ - 
| the Supplementary Services and the subscription 


a 


methods of payment. ; 


a 


Nam@ey iio ccces abu cape a tives dcloucks Caen yam emis 


Address...... SV eepteatts dasweteexs 
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